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A  New  Approach  to  a  Catholic 
Philosophy  of  Education 


James  W.  Sanders,  S.J. 


PART  II* 

In  the  previously  published  portion  of  our  paper  we  dealt  with  edu- 
cation as  it  relates  to  the  objective  social  order.  It  was  shown  that  this 
order  has  certain  invariant  characteristics,  but  that  it  is  also  a  developing 
order,  changing  from  place  to  place  and  time  to  time  according  to  the 
degree  to  which  certain  variables  affect  it.  These  variables  were  seen  to 
be  chiefly  three:  the  level  of  intellectual  development,  the  influence  of 
sin,  and  the  impact  of  redemption. 

Because  we  defined  the  objectives  of  the  school  in  terms  of  society,  we 
concluded  that  the  educator  must  have  a  thorough  grasp  of  the  concrete 
social  structure  of  the  society  for  which  he  is  educating.  He  must  know 
the  level  of  its  intellectual  and  cultural  development;  he  must  know  the 
degree  to  which  evil  has  vitiated  that  development;  he  must  know  the 
means  of  redemption  from  that  vitiation.  He  must  know  all  this  if  he 
wishes  to  bring  his  students  to  the  level  of  their  times  and  prepare  them 
to  correct  the  aberrations  of  society  by  the  proper  redemptive  means. 

We  ended  by  indicating  that  the  present  portion  of  the  paper  would 
deal  with  education  as  it  relates  to  the  student,  showing  how  by  proper 
pedagogical  means  the  student  is  brought  to  the  point  where  he  can  help 
carry  on  the  proper  development  of  human  society.  Thus,  we  deal  here 
with  the  student,  the  developing  subject  of  education. 

II.  The  Human  Good  as  De\^oping  Subject — The  Stut>ent 

To  speak  of  the  developing  subject  we  must  first  get  away  from  speak- 
ing of  man  as  he  is  essentially,  substantially,  in  terms  of  permanent 
faculties.  Not  that  these  are  invaUd  categories,  but  they  do  not  help  us 
to  speak  of  man  as  he  is  in  the  concrete;  and  this  is  how  we  must  speak 
of  him  when  we  deal  with  him  as  the  developing  subject  of  education. 
For  example,  man  in  the  concrete  may  or  may  not  be  rational.  The  new- 
born infant  and  the  moron  are  not  existentially  rational.  We  must  speak 
here,  then,  of  what  it  is  to  be  a  man  not  essentially  but  in  actual  fact. 


*  The  first  section  of  this  article  appeared  in  the  October  1961  issue  of  the  JEQ. 
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Being  a  man  means  first  of  all  being  conscious.  But  consciousness  has 
several  levels.  The  first  is  that  consciousness  which  consists  in  being 
present  to  one's  self  and  having  other  persons  and  objects  present  to 
one's  self.  This  is  empirical  consciousness.  But  being  fully  a  man  in- 
volves much  more.  It  involves  intellectual  consciousness  characterized 
by  wonder,  by  asking  the  question  "What  is  it?"  and  being  able  to 
answer  that  question  in  an  act  of  understanding.  Being  a  man  also  in- 
volves rational  consciousness,  the  ability  to  think  things  over,  to  ask 
"Is  it  true?  Is  it  right?"  and  to  answer  that  question  by  an  act  of  judg- 
ment. But  knowing  in  man  leads  to  doing,  and  so  there  is  a  fourth  type 
of  consciousness  in  which  the  ego  intervenes  in  the  thought  process  and 
a  choice  is  made.  This  is  self  consciousness.  Being  a  man,  then,  involves 
being  empirically,  intellectually,  rationally,  and  self  conscious.  That  is, 
it  involves  the  ability  to  experience,  to  understand,  to  judge,  and  to  will. 

But  being  a  man  involves  more  than  that,  for  consciousness  flows. 
The  processes  described  above  of  experiencing,  knowing,  judging,  will- 
ing follow  a  direction,  a  line  of  flow  in  each  individual  human  being. 
While  this  flow  may  be  determined  partially  by  heredity  and  environ- 
ment, it  is  essentially  autonomous.  It  is  directed  from  within.  Govern- 
ing this  direction  of  the  flow  of  consciousness  is  one's  concern,  attention, 
interest.  For  instance,  one  might  walk  down  a  noisy  street  with  a  close 
friend  and  hear — that  is,  be  conscious  of — only  the  friend's  words  and 
one's  own  response.  The  reason  is  that  interest  or  concern  is  directing 
the  flow  of  consciousness  along  a  certain  pattern. 

Now,  each  man  by  directing  the  flow  of  his  own  consciousness  limits 
his  world  to  the  totaUty  of  objeas  included  by  his  interests.  In  this  sense 
each  man  constructs  his  own  world.  For  example,  the  farmer  may  know 
only  the  world  of  farming  because  that  is  the  limit  or  the  horizon  of  his 
interest.  Politics,  world  afiFairs,  art,  sports  are  none  of  his  concern.  Ques- 
tions raised  in  these  areas  have  no  significance  for  him  whatever.  But  he 
knows  a  great  deal  about  farming,  and  he  is  interested  in  knowing  the 
answers  to  things  he  doesn't  know  about  farming  because  these  fall 
within  the  range  of  his  concern;  they  lie  at  the  boundary  of  his  world. 
The  same  could  be  true  of  the  scientist,  the  politician,  or  anyone  at  all. 

But  the  point  is  that  the  flow  of  consciousness  is  not  the  same  in  every 
individual.  The  acts  of  experiencing,  understanding,  judging,  willing 
can  take  on  different  patterns  depending  upon  the  way  one  directs  one's 
consciousness.  These  patterns  we  call  the  patterns  of  experience. 

It  should  be  obvious  that  these  patterns  are  of  primary  importance  to 
the  educator.  He  must  be  concerned  with  developing  within  his  students 
those  patterns  which  will  eventually  lead  to  the  achievement  of  the 
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social  good  as  previously  described.  The  question,  then,  is :  Which  pat- 
tern or  patterns  will  achieve  this  end  ?  Space  does  not  allow  a  description 
of  all  the  possible  patterns  of  experience.  We  shall  deal  here  only  with 
those  of  primary  concern  to  the  educator. 

In  speaking  of  sin  as  a  variable  in  the  social  setup,  we  indicated  that 
the  biases  naturally  inherent  within  the  practical  common  sense  pattern 
of  experience  were  the  beginning  of  social  aberration.  The  reason  was 
but  briefly  indicated:  that  in  this  ordinary,  practical  pattern  of  experi- 
ence one's  horizons  are  limited  largely  to  the  practical  here  and  now.  He 
cannot  see  the  whole  and  is  therefore  subject  to  erroneous  insights  and 
false  judgments  which,  when  applied  in  the  practical  order,  lead  to  all 
types  of  social  evils.  We  also  indicated  that  to  break  out  of  these  biases  a 
leap  to  a  higher  pattern,  the  intellectual  pattern,  was  necessary.  Now, 
common  sense  is  an  essential  in  human  living.  We  have  already  said  it 
is  the  ordinary  level  of  man's  intellectual  development.  But  the  point  to 
be  made  here  is,  first,  that  common  sense  is  not  the  sort  of  thing  one  can 
properly  teach  in  a  school,  and,  second,  that  to  avoid  leading  to  its  own 
destruction  common  sense  itself  demands  a  higher  viewpoint  to  control 
its  use. 

It  is  a  primary  concern  of  the  school,  then,  to  break  the  student  out  of 
the  practical  common  sense  pattern  of  experience  and  into  the  intellec- 
tual. The  reason  is  that  the  intellectual  pattern  widens  his  horizons  to 
the  limit,  thereby  enabling  him  to  get  a  view  of  the  whole  which  in- 
sures correct  insight  and  sound  judgment.  That  is,  when  one's  chief  con- 
cern becomes  the  "wonder"  of  Aristotle — the  pure  desire  to  know — 
then  his  experience  takes  on  a  pattern  of  its  own  which  is  dictated  by 
the  exigencies  of  that  wonder.  Within  this  pattern  one's  dominant  con- 
cern becomes  the  quest  for  truth.  He  is  lifted  out  of  his  private  world 
and  confronts  the  entire  universe  of  being.  All  limits  are  stripped  from 
his  interests,  and  his  horizon  includes  the  whole  world  of  reality.  There 
are,  of  course,  degrees  of  absorption  in  the  intellectual  pattern.  It  made 
Thales  fall  in  the  well;  Archimedes  ruminate  sub-consciously  over  his 
problem  even  while  sitting  in  the  tub;  Newton  go  for  days  with  prac- 
tically no  food  or  sleep.  But  again,  the  point  is  that  only  vdthin  this 
pattern  can  one  reach  that  true  wisdom  which  gives  a  view  of  the  whole 
in  perspective  and  which  enables  him  to  avoid  the  pitfalls  of  common 
sense. 

But  we  have  also  indicated  in  the  preceding  section  on  the  social  order 
that  the  intellectual  pattern  has  its  own  pitfalls.  Not  everyone  who  moves 
into  the  intellectual  pattern  arrives  at  true  wisdom,  as  history  itself  abun- 
dandy  teaches.  The  reason  is  that  the  expansion  of  horizons  which  char- 
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acterizes  development  within  this  pattern  is  measured  not  so  much  in 
terms  of  external  objects  included  within  the  expanded  horizons.  It  is 
primarily  concerned  with  the  reorientation  of  the  subject.  Development 
consists  in  the  reorganization  of  one's  operations,  a  reorientation  of  the 
flow  of  consciousness.  Development  of  this  sort  eliminates  problems  by 
finding  a  higher  integration  in  which  the  problems  solve  themselves. 
But  the  higher  integration  is  achieved  not  merely  by  the  addition  of  new 
knowledge.  It  is  achieved  rather  by  working  at  the  root  of  the  problem — 
at  one's  fundamental  orientation.  But  this  causes  problems;  for  each 
successive  development,  demanding  as  it  does  a  reorganization  within 
the  subject,  is  likely  to  meet  with  resistance. 

This  can  clearly  be  illustrated  from  a  study  of  development  in  natural 
science,  which  is  one  area  within  the  intellectual  pattern.  In  science  a 
crisis  occurs  when  existing  methods,  theories,  assumptions  can  no  longer 
handle  new  problems  which  have  arisen  within  the  science.  But  the 
crisis  has  always  been  solved  not  by  further  attempts  to  meet  the  new 
problems  with  the  old  methods  and  theories,  but  by  a  revision  of  the 
methods  and  theories  themselves.  In  other  words,  development  in  science 
has  always  resulted  from  a  fundamental  revision  of  the  scientist's  ap- 
proach to  the  science  itself.  This  is  the  story  of  Copernicus,  Darwin, 
Freud;  of  GaUleo,  Newton,  Einstein. 

Such  revisions  in  natural  science  have  met  with  resistance,  but  this 
resistance  has  never  been  universal  and  has  always  been  short-lived.  It 
usually  ends  with  the  passing  of  that  generation  which  had  committed 
itself  to  the  previous  integration. 

But  the  problem  of  development  in  another,  and  fundamentally  more 
important,  area  of  the  intellectual  pattern  is  more  complex.  This  is  phi- 
losophy (taken  here  to  include  philosophy,  theology,  and  the  human 
sciences).  Development  in  philosophy  likewise  is  constituted  by  a  re- 
orientation. But  philosophical  development  meets  with  greater  resist- 
ance. The  reason  is  that  philosophical  development  requires  a  reorienta- 
tion within  the  subject  which  necessarily  involves  a  reorientation  of  his 
own  mode  of  life.  The  natural  scientist  can  change  from  Newton's 
orientation  towards  the  world  to  Einstein's  without  changing  his  per- 
sonal life.  But  a  philosopher  cannot  move  from  a  materialistic  or  an 
idealistic  explanation  of  the  universe  to  a  realistic  position  without 
changing  his  way  of  life  if  he  wishes  to  be  consistent  with  his  own  phi- 
losophy. 


Note:  The  diagram  on  the  opposite  page  is  a  schematic  presentation  meant  to  be  used  as  a 
guide  in  reading  and  understanding  the  following  sections  of  the  paper.) 
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For  this  reason  philosophical  positions  tend  to  split  o£E  into  self  per- 
petuating schools.  The  pure  and  unrestricted  desire  to  know  becomes 
"unpurified"  by  individual  human  sensitivity.  Self-interest,  tempera- 
ment, background  tend  to  interfere  with  the  unrestricted  desire  to  know 
let  loose  in  the  intellectual  pattern.  This  makes  materialism  more  con- 
genial to  some,  pragmatism  more  congenial  to  others.  It  predisposes  one 
man  to  idealism,  another  to  positivism. 

It  is  the  educator's  task,  then,  once  he  has  gotten  his  student  into  the 
intellectual  pattern,  to  see  that  he  follows  out  his  pure  and  unrestricted 
desire  to  know  in  a  truly  pure  and  unrestricted  fashion,  without  falling 
into  the  counterpositions  that  result  in  philosophical  differences.  This 
means  that  the  student  must  be  helped  by  proper  pedagogical  means  to 
rise  from  one  level  of  integration  to  another  without  being  blocked  or 
cut  off  at  any  one. 

This  principle  has  its  ramifications  all  through  the  educational  process. 
Let  us  take  as  an  example  the  philosophical  notion  of  the  real.  The  child 
gets  his  first  notion  of  the  real  through  the  coordination  of  sensory  motor 
schemes.  Through  the  basic  schemes  of  feeling,  seeing,  hearing,  making 
sounds,  he  gradually  learns  to  differentiate  himself  from  objects.  For 
him  the  real  is  what  satisfies  the  correlations  between  these  sensory 
motor  schemes.  This  means  that  the  real  for  the  child  is  what  can  be 
seen,  felt,  or  sensed  in  any  way.  It  is  entirely  possible  for  development  to 
stop  at  this  level  and  for  a  person  to  tie  down  his  notion  of  the  real  to 
what  is  sensible.  The  materialist  position  in  philosophy  is  basically  a 
case  of  stopping  development  at  this  infantile  level.  This  is  not  an  ab- 
surd statement.  Even  a  mind  as  great  as  TertuUian's,  who  thought  that 
God  had  to  have  some  kind  of  body  to  be  real,  failed  to  rise  above  this 
level  of  integration.  Again,  the  point  is  that  the  educator  has  to  see  that 
his  student  goes  on  asking  the  pertinent  questions  that  will  lead  him  to 
a  higher  synthesis  which  includes  the  sensible  within  the  real  but  as  only 
a  part  of  the  real. 

Similar  examples  could  be  given  to  demonstrate  how  one's  notions  of 
being,  objectivity,  space,  develop  from  infancy  through  a  series  of  higher 
integrations  and  run  the  risk  of  being  blocked  off  at  any  stage  of  develop- 
ment. 

The  importance  of  avoiding  the  pitfalls  of  philosophical  counterposi- 
tions has  already  been  pointed  out.  Once  one  has  arrived  at  a  truly  uni- 
versal viewpoint  which  gives  a  view  of  the  whole,  he  can  successfully 
transcend  the  biases  of  common  sense.  He  is  also  in  a  position  to  turn 
the  fact  of  philosophical  differences  to  good  use,  for  he  can  read  anything 
in  philosophy  and  both  criticize  its  bad  points  and  appreciate  its  good. 
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He  can  see,  for  example,  that  pragmatism  remains  essentially  on  the 
experiential  level.  On  that  level  it  has  much  to  offer,  but  as  a  philosophy 
it  is  essentially  incomplete.  He  can  see  that  the  relativist  has  many  valu- 
able insights  on  the  level  of  understanding,  but  that  he  does  not  go  be- 
yond understanding  to  judgments;  and  thus  his  philosophy  remains 
essentially  incomplete. 

The  method  of  safely  arriving  at  this  universal  view^point  cannot  be 
developed  here.  However,  a  v^ord  should  be  said  about  the  place  of  reve- 
lation in  this  context.  We  have  already  mentioned  in  speaking  of  the 
social  good  that  the  ultimate  guarantee  of  reason  is  faith  itself.  Man's 
reason  itself  tells  him  that  something  more  than  pure  philosophy  is 
needed  to  arrive  safely  at  a  truly  universal  viewpoint.  The  pitfalls  in- 
herent within  the  intellectual  pattern  of  experience  cannot  safely  be 
avoided  without  the  revealed  truths  of  faith,  which  ultimately  makes 
reason  reasonable.  Likewise,  it  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  we  have  been 
stressing  the  necessity  of  the  intellectual  pattern  of  experience  as  the 
means  of  breaking  out  of  the  biases  of  common  sense  practicality.  The 
implication  has  been  that  the  movement  into  the  intellectual  pattern 
has  been  in  a  sense  a  retreat  from  the  practicaHty  of  everyday  life,  but  a 
retreat  meant  for  a  return.  One  ascends  the  philosophical  mountaintop 
to  get  a  panoramic  view  of  the  whole.  But  he  must  descend  again  into 
the  everyday  world  of  practicality  if  he  is  to  help  in  the  development 
and  redemption  of  human  society.  This  descent,  however,  cannot  safely 
be  made  without  Hope  and  Charity.  In  other  words,  the  intellectual 
pattern,  guaranteed  by  Faith,  may  lead  him  to  a  universal  viewpoint 
which  gives  wisdom  at  its  highest;  but  he  cannot  return  to  the  world  of 
practical  affairs  without  slipping  back  into  discouragement  and  self- 
interest  which  can  be  transcended  only  by  Hope  and  Charity. 

We  have  been  speaking  of  the  importance  of  the  intellectual  pattern 
of  experience  in  education  as  a  means  of  breaking  the  student  out  of  the 
biases  inherent  in  conamon  sense  practicaUty,  and  as  a  means  of  trans- 
cending philosophical  counterpositions,  both  of  which  tend  to  vitiate  the 
human  good.  However,  the  intellectual  pattern  is  not  the  only  one  of 
concern  to  the  educator. 

A  second  pattern  along  which  the  educator  should  direct  his  students* 
flow  of  consciousness  is  the  artistic-aesthetic  pattern.  Art  performs  on  the 
symbolic  level  of  human  consciousness  what  philosophy  does  on  the 
intellectual.  And  both  serve  to  break  the  subject  out  of  the  narrow,  short- 
sighted view  of  practical  common  sense.  Art,  expressed  in  literature, 
music,  painting  gives  a  vision  of  beauty,  goodness,  greatness  that  Hb- 
erates  man  from  his  everyday  world  and  provides  a  breadth  of  vision 
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and  an  expanded  horizon  on  die  symbolic  level  of  his  consciousness 
which  leads  ultimately  to  God,  just  as  the  pure  desire  to  know  does  on 
the  intellectual  level. 

This  is  not  the  place  for  a  lecture  on  art.  But  few  pertinent  remarks 
about  artistic-aesthetic  experience  must  be  made  as  a  means  of  grasping 
its  educational  import.  The  aesthetic-artistic  experience  is  had  in  a  purely 
experiential  pattern.  At  the  risk  of  misunderstanding,  but  for  the  sake 
brevity,  we  shall  merely  illustrate  what  we  mean  by  an  example.  When 
the  botanist  looks  at  a  flower,  he  looks  with  certain  preconceptions:  a 
conceptual  pattern  which  includes  a  set  of  categories  into  which  he  can 
organize  his  sensory  experience  of  the  flower.  He  fits  the  sensory  experi- 
ence into  these  categories.  He  is  approaching  the  flower  from  a  scientific 
point  of  view.  But  when  one  looks  at  a  flower  without  any  preconceived 
conceptual  pattern,  either  philosophical,  scientific,  or  epistemological, 
but  merely  with  the  elemental  awe  or  fascination  with  which  one  gazes 
upon  the  beautiful,  then  he  is  experiencing  the  flower  in  the  purely  ex- 
periential pattern  which  is  characteristic  of  the  artistic-aesthetic  experi- 
ence. This  type  of  experience  is  free  floating;  it  follows  its  own  laws, 
falls  into  its  own  pattern,  takes  its  own  line  of  organization  and  develop- 
ment, moves  spontaneously.  For  this  reason  it  is  a  release  from  the  every 
day  pattern  of  life  into  something  fresh  and  new  which  removes  the 
limits  of  space  and  time  in  which  one  lives  and  takes  him  out  of  his 
world  of  economics,  science,  philosophy,  politics.  This  is  what  the  artist 
experiences  in  the  moment  of  inspiration;  it  is  what  the  aesthete  experi- 
ences when  he  appreciates  art. 

This  is  the  experience  we  speak  of  when  we  say  that  education  should 
get  the  student  into  the  artistic-aesthetic  pattern  of  experience.  The  im- 
portant distinction  we  should  like  to  make  is  between  teaching  literary 
criticism  and  leading  the  student  to  the  artistic-aesthetic  experience. 
Literary  criticism  certainly  has  its  place,  but  it  seems  to  belong  more 
properly  to  the  intellectual  pattern  of  experience,  that  is,  the  realm  of 
science. 

But  the  value  of  Hterature  and  the  arts  in  general  as  we  are  considering 
them  here  consists  precisely  in  their  value  as  a  liberating  force,  and 
therefore  as  a  vital  factor  in  achieving  precisely  what  education  is  trying 
to  achieve :  a  higher,  wider  viewpoint  with  all  limitations  stripped  from 
the  student's  horizons.  Furthermore,  art  operates  on  a  level  where  the 
intellectual  pattern  has  little  eflfect.  Art  influences  man's  sensitive  nature. 
Modern  depth  psychology  and  studies  in  anthropology  have  rediscovered 
for  the  modern  world,  after  the  adverse  influence  of  rationaUsm,  the 
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power  of  the  symbolic  in  human  living.  As  someone  has  said,  "Let  me 
write  your  nation's  songs,  and  I  care  not  who  writes  her  laws." 

It  might  also  be  added  here  that  a  particular  type  of  history  serves  the 
same  function.  This  is  history  considered  as  common  memory,  whether 
the  common  memory  of  mankind  in  general  or  of  particular  nations, 
classes,  religious  or  social  groups.  It  is  the  sort  of  experience  that  stirs 
men's  hearts  when  they  hear  the  national  anthem  or  hear  for  the  hun- 
dredth time  how  Abraham  Lincoln  walked  miles  to  return  a  bit  of 
money  that  was  not  his.  This  is  the  sort  of  thing  which  Winston  Church- 
ill played  upon  in  his  speeches  to  the  English  people  during  the  dark 
days  of  World  War  II.  One  can  easily  see  the  affinity  between  this  type 
of  history  considered  as  common  memory  and  the  experience  of  art. 
Both  appeal  to  the  sensitive  side  of  man's  nature  and  tend  to  take  him 
out  of  himself  into  a  greater,  better,  more  beautiful  world. 

Further,  it  must  be  remembered  that  development  within  the  individ- 
ual in  a  very  real  sense  recapitulates  the  civilizational  and  cultural  de- 
velopment of  historical  society.  Thus,  just  as  the  movement  through 
history  has  been  from  the  symbolic  to  the  differentiation  of  conscious- 
ness, so  the  movement  within  the  individual  is  the  same.  The  child 
lives  on  the  symbolic  level.  The  obvious  conclusion  is  that,  if  education 
wishes  to  begin  at  the  child's  own  level,  art  will  be  a  potent  factor  in  the 
education  of  the  young. 

*   *  # 

The  general  conclusion  to  this  section  on  the  developing  individual, 
then,  is  that  what  is  necessary  to  correct  the  biases  of  practical  common 
sense  is  primarily  the  intellectual  pattern  of  experience,  but  that  this 
pattern  is  supplemented  in  the  process  of  transcending  the  biases  of  com- 
mon sense  by  the  genuine  artistic-aesthetic  pattern  of  experience  which 
also  does  essentially  what  the  intellectual  pattern  does:  breaks  man  out 
of  the  short-sighted  confines  into  which  practical  common  sense  tends  to 
put  him.  The  intellectual  pattern  does  this  on  the  level  of  differentiated 
consciousness;  the  artistic-aesthetic  does  it  on  the  level  of  symbolic  con- 
sciousness. And,  since  man  needs  not  only  rational  thought  but  also  a 
symbolic  component  which  satisfies  his  sensitive  nature,  the  two  pat- 
terns complement  one  another  in  the  process  of  widening  one's  horizons 
to  the  limit.  And  only  in  accompUshing  this  widening  of  horizons  can 
the  school  hope  to  achieve  its  goal :  the  maintenance,  development,  and 
transformation  of  human  society  on  this  earth. 
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But  before  passing  on  to  some  of  the  more  practical  conclusions  and 
implications  of  the  theory  developed  in  this  paper,  something  more 
should  be  said  about  the  validity  of  the  view  expressed  here  that  develop- 
ment takes  place  within  the  individual  through  a  series  of  ever  expand- 
ing syntheses  or  ever  higher  viewpoints  in  which  the  lower  is  integrated 
into  the  higher.  The  vaHdity  of  this  position  can  be  established  by  the 
reader's  analysis  of  his  own  development,  or  by  a  more  objective  analysis 
of  the  historical  development  within  one  or  more  of  the  sciences.  But  it 
is  interesting  to  note,  especially  for  the  educator,  that  this  position  has 
been  soundly  corroborated  in  recent  years  on  an  empirical  level  by  the 
noted  French  psychologist  Jean  Piaget.  Piaget  has  studied  the  develop- 
ment of  children,  and  has  written  a  series  of  some  thirty  books  some  of 
whose  tides  give  an  indication  of  the  type  of  work  he  has  done:  The 
Growth  of  Logical  Thinking  from  Childhood  to  Adolescence;  The 
Child's  Construction  of  Reality;  The  Child's  Conception  of  Number; 
The  Moral  Judgment  of  the  Child. 

Piaget  has  found  that  development  in  the  individual  can  be  defined 
as  a  sum  of  adaptations.  Each  adaptation  has  a  double  component:  as- 
similation and  adjustment.  By  assimilation  is  meant  a  scheme  of  opera- 
tions perfected  by  repetition.  For  example,  on  a  rudimentary  level,  the 
infant  is  born  with  a  sensory-motor  scheme  which  enables  it  to  feed  at 
the  breast.  This  inherited  scheme  is  perfected  through  actual  pracdce. 
By  adjustment  is  meant  a  differentiation  of  the  assimilated  scheme. 
When  the  infant  sucks  its  thumb,  it  is  using  the  same  sensory-motor 
scheme,  but  in  a  diflFerentiated  way.  It  is  applying  the  scheme  to  a  differ- 
ent object,  and  this  is  adjustment.  Therefore,  in  assimilation  the  scheme 
of  operation  is  perfected;  in  adjustment  the  perfected  scheme  is  applied 
in  various  possible  ways.  The  two  add  up  to  adaptation. 

The  example  used  was  biological,  but  the  general  notion  has  been 
shown  to  be  functional.  That  is,  it  applies  on  all  levels  of  development: 
organic,  psychic,  intellectual.  Thus,  the  mathemadcian  in  the  process 
of  assimilation  assimilates  a  scheme  of  operations :  add-subtract,  muld- 
ply-divide.  He  adjusts  this  scheme  as  he  applies  it  in  various  instances, 
as  in  arithmetic,  algebra,  or  in  physics,  chemistry,  engineering. 

Further,  development  was  defined  as  a  sum  of  adaptations.  By  this  is 
meant  that  assimilated  schemes  tend  to  combine  into  groups.  And  the 
assimilation  of  a  number  of  already  assimilated  but  different  schemes 
into  a  group  marks  a  new  stage  of  development.  Again,  on  the  sensory- 
motor  level,  the  infant  first  assimilates  various  schemes  of  arm,  leg,  head, 
body  movements  separately.  But  when  he  can  combine  these  schemes 
into  a  unified  group,  then  he  can  walk.  He  has  reached  a  new  stage  of 
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development.  Piaget's  work  is  full  of  such  empirical  studies.  He  has 
shown,  for  example,  that  at  a  certain  stage  of  development  you  cannot 
tell  a  child  to  go  across  the  room  and  come  back  again.  Going  and  com- 
ing are  not  yet  a  group.  Each  movement  is  a  separate  operation.  Like- 
wise, between  the  ages  of  two  and  six  two  children  cannot  carry  on  a 
conversation  with  one  another.  Each  can  talk,  and  each  can  hear;  but 
neither  has  learned  to  assimilate  the  two  schemes  together  in  a  manner 
necessary  for  conversation. 

The  point  of  all  this  has  been  to  show  from  empirical  evidence  that 
human  development  does  take  place  through  an  ever  expanding  assim- 
ilation of  particular  groups  of  operations  into  higher  syntheses  of  opera- 
tions. The  educator's  task  is  to  see  that  this  process  of  assimilation  con- 
tinues unchecked. 

One  final  remark.  Piaget  has  also  found  that  assimilation  and  adapta- 
tion can  be  and  are  dissociated  in  the  child.  That  is,  a  child  can  assimilate 
a  scheme  of  operations  independently,  and  then  later  make  adaptations. 
This  has  broad  implications  as  an  argument  for  general  or  liberal  edu- 
cation. For  it  means  that  a  basic  set  of  mental  operations  assimilated  in 
the  school  can  be  appHed  or  adapted  later.  We  shall  say  more  of  this  in 
the  following  section. 

Practical  Conclusions  and  Applications 

The  preceding  has  been  a  theoretical  presentation  of  a  conceptual 
scheme  for  solving  educational  problems.  It  has  outlined  the  general 
structure  of  society  and  the  general  lines  along  which  an  educational 
program  must  be  directed  if  it  is  to  meet  the  needs  of  modern  society. 
Practical  appHcations  and  impUcations  of  this  scheme  have  been  broadly 
hinted  at  in  many  places.  In  this  final  section  we  should  like  to  draw 
these  implications  out  in  finer  detail.  The  observations  to  be  made  seem 
to  fall  naturally  into  two  general  groups :  methods  of  teaching,  and  cur- 
riculum." 

A)  Methods 

From  what  has  been  said  in  particular  about  the  nature  of  the  new 
learning  which  is  so  characteristic  of  our  time,  it  follows  that  the  edu- 
cator should  be  concerned  with  his  students'  learning  the  structure  of 
each  discipline  he  studies.  Sciences  are  determined  by  the  operations  per- 

"  The  basic  observations  made  in  the  remainder  of  the  paper  are  those  of  Father  Lonergan  him- 
self. However,  the  writer  has  extracted  them  from  various  Lonergonian  sources,  set  them  in  the 
present  order,  and  added  what  he  considered  to  be  pertinent  examples  taken  from  current  move- 
ments in  education. 
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formed  within  them.  Therefore,  if  the  student  is  truly  to  learn  the  sci- 
ence, he  must  learn  to  perform  the  group  of  operations  characteristic  of 
that  science.  This  has  far  reaching  methodological  impUcations.  We 
shall  mention  just  a  few. 

In  mathematics,  for  example,  the  new  learning  demands  greater  exact- 
ness of  definition,  less  room  for  implicit  insight.  It  demands  a  knowledge 
of  the  basic  set  of  operations  used  by  the  mathematician.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  the  reform  currently  being  introduced  into  high  school 
mathematics  programs  throughout  the  country  is  following  exactly  these 
Hnes.  For  example,  it  is  no  longer  sufficient  to  define  a  positive  number 
as  one  with  a  plus  sign  in  front  of  it.  In  modern  math  courses  students 
are  brought  to  an  understanding  of  what  positive  and  negative  numbers 
are.  Greater  stress  is  placed  on  understanding  and  on  rigorous  proof. 
While  on  the  lower  levels  the  student  may  not  be  conscious  of  exactly 
what  he  is  doing,  the  very  procedures  he  follows  make  it  easier  for  him 
to  become  a  mathematician  in  the  full  sense  later  on. 

Modern  physics  has  mathematics  as  its  conceptual  scheme  or  unifying 
structure.  It  follows  from  this  that  no  one  can  really  do  physics,  and 
therefore  understand  physics,  who  does  not  first  know  mathematics. 
Without  prior  mastery  of  mathematics  the  student  cannot  possibly  per- 
form the  operations  of  the  physicist  or  understand  the  true  structure  of 
phvsics.  Here  again  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  growing  prevalence  of 
this  vie\\^oint  in  modern  high  school  physics  textbooks.  For  the  same 
reason  there  seems  to  be  a  growing  desire  to  emphasize  mathematics  in 
the  high  school  science  curriculimi,  leaving  physics  until  later  if  neces- 
sary. The  New  Yor^  Times  quotes  Dr.  Hans  a  Bethe,  noted  nuclear 
physicist  of  Cornell  University,  as  saying  in  this  connection:  "In  my 
opinion,  the  prime  requirement  is  decisive  up-grading  of  mathematics 
teaching  rather  than  of  science  in  the  high  schools." 

This  same  trend  to  emphasize  structure  also  seems  to  be  mirrored  in 
the  plan  recently  announced  at  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 
for  training  engineers.  The  problem  has  been  that  the  field  of  engineer- 
ing has  become  so  diversified  and  is  changing  so  fast  that  by  the  time  an 
engineering  student  is  graduated,  the  engineering  techniques  he  has 
been  taught  are  outdated  or  not  applicable  on  the  particular  job  in  which 
he  finds  himself.  MIT's  solution  is  an  attempt  to  stress  the  basic  struc- 
ture required  in  all  modern  engineering.  An  adequate  background  in 
mathematics  and  other  basic  sciences  is  given,  leaving  the  more  specific 
techniques  to  be  learned  "on  the  job."  The  correspondence  between  this 
plan  and  Piaget's  distinction  between  assimilation  and  adjustment 
should  be  obvious. 
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Finally,  an  even  more  interesting  indication  of  what  appears  to  be  a 
practical  application  of  the  orientation  of  the  new  learning  in  education 
is  a  well  received  book,  The  Process  of  Education,  by  Harvard  professor 
of  psychology,  Jerome  S.  Bruner.  This  book  makes  a  cardinal  point  of 
teaching  basic  structure  as  soon  as  possible:  "The  dominant  view  among 
men  who  have  been  engaged  in  preparing  and  teaching  new  curricula  is 
that  the  answer  to  this  question  [of  how  to  teach  effectively]  lies  in 
giving  students  an  understanding  of  the  fundamental  structure  of  what- 
ever subjects  we  choose  to  teach.  This  is  a  minimum  requirement  for 
using  knowledge,  for  bringing  it  to  bear  on  problems  and  events  one 
encounters  outside  a  classroom — or  in  classrooms  one  enters  later  in  one's 
training.  The  teaching  and  learning  of  structure,  rather  than  simply  the 
mastery  of  facts  and  techniques,  is  at  the  center  of  the  classic  problem  of 
transfer. "^^  What  makes  this  book  even  more  significant  is  the  fact  that 
it  is  the  final  result  of  a  conference  composed  of  some  35  graduate  pro- 
fessors of  subjects  ranging  through  mathematics,  physics,  history,  psy- 
chology, classics,  and  education. 

These  random  examples  have  been  selected  merely  to  indicate  some  of 
the  ramifications  of  applying  the  structural-operational  approach  to  dis- 
ciplines. This  approach  is  required  if  one  grasps  the  real  significance  of 
the  new  learning.  At  the  same  time,  we  do  not  wish  to  leave  the  impres- 
sion that  structure  alone  is  to  be  taught.  The  point,  rather,  is  that  the 
content  of  what  is  taught  is  so  structured  that  the  student  grasps  not  just 
a  disordered  array  of  facts.  He  grasps  the  facts,  yes;  but  he  sees  them  in 
their  ordered  relationship  to  the  structure,  that  is,  to  the  underlying  set 
of  principles,  key  ideas,  or  operations  that  unify  the  content  into  a  whole. 

So  much  for  the  implications  of  the  new  learning  in  methods  of  teach- 
ing. Several  further  methodological  implications  can  be  drawn  from 
what  has  been  said  in  the  previous  section  on  the  conceptual  scheme, 
especially  from  the  remarks  made  on  the  nature  of  the  human  process 
of  knowing.  Many  of  these  implications  center  about  the  teacher's  re- 
spect for  the  fact  that  ultimately  it  is  the  student  who  does  the  learning. 

For  example,  we  have  pointed  out  that  understanding  is  always  gained 
by  insight  into  a  phantasm.  The  teacher  cannot  impart  understanding 
merely  by  handing  ofiF  a  definition.  It  is  the  student's  agent  intellect 
which  grasps  the  intelligible  in  the  sensible.  Therefore,  one  of  the 
teacher's  chief  functions  would  seem  to  be  to  provide  the  correct  phan- 
tasms. Because  individuals  differ,  the  good  teacher  will  approach  the 
subject  matter  from  as  many  different  points  of  view  as  possible,  pro- 


Jerome  S.  Bruner,  The  Process  of  Education,  Harvard  University  Press,  i960,  11-12. 
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viding  a  variety  of  possible  images  in  the  hope  that  one  at  least  will  pro- 
vide the  phantasm  necessary  for  the  insight  desired.  If  the  proper  images 
are  there,  and  if  the  student's  inquiring  intelligence  is  directed  towards 
them,  he  will  get  the  insight. 

Further,  it  is  the  student  who  understands  through  the  illumination 
of  the  phantasm  by  his  intellect.  This  means  that  the  active  intelligence 
must  be  directed  to  the  phantasm  and  must  be  seeking  intelHgibility  in 
it.  The  flow  of  consciousness  must  be  directed  toward  the  seeking  of 
understanding.  A  person  daydreaming  on  the  beach  is  seeing  phantasms, 
but  he  isn't  likely  to  get  any  insights  into  them  because  he  is  not  actively 
asking  Why?  or  What.^^  Now,  since  it  is  the  student's  intelhgence  which 
must  be  directing  itself,  all  the  teacher  can  do  is  help  in  an  indirect  way 
by  stimulating  this  activity,  for  example,  by  making  the  question  puz- 
zling in  one  way  or  another. 

Once  insight  has  been  grasped,  then  the  teacher  can  further  help  by 
purifying  it  through  aiding  the  student  toward  an  accurate  definition  of 
what  has  been  understood.  Again,  however,  the  insight  comes  first; 
then  the  definition.  And  even  here,  the  definition  is  not  merely  handed 
out,  but  the  student  is  helped  to  formulate  it  for  himself,  seeing  perhaps 
that  this  or  that  aspect  is  not  essential  to  the  insight,  that  this  or  that  word 
does  not  quite  express  what  has  been  understood.  The  process  is  essen- 
tially activity  on  the  part  of  the  student. 

This  emphasis  on  the  activity  of  the  student  should  be  stressed  even 
further.  We  have  seen  that  in  a  very  real  sense  each  person  constructs 
his  own  world.  By  his  interests  he  limits  or  expands  his  world  and  or- 
ganizes it  in  particular  ways.  The  teacher  can  only  help  in  this  process. 
The  broadening  of  a  student's  horizons,  for  example,  cannot  be  done  on 
the  basis  of  his  attained  interests.  If  he  is  already  interested  in  mathe- 
matics, my  teaching  him  more  mathematics  does  not  broaden  his  hori- 
zon; it  merely  fills  out  and  further  organizes  the  horizon  he  has  already 
attained.  But  suppose  he  is  not  interested  in  mathematics?  How  do  I 
broaden  his  horizon  to  include  a  concern  for  learning  mathematics?  I 
cannot  appeal  to  anything  directly  within  mathematics  itself,  since  he  is 
not  yet  interested.  I  must  work  indirectly  by  appealing  to  more  funda- 
mental potentialities :  wonder,  desire  to  understand,  will.  This  provides 
a  challenge  for  the  teacher.  It  can  be  done  by  presenting  a  problematic 
situation  which  appeals  to  the  student's  fundamental  desire  to  under- 
stand, but  the  problematic  situation  must  somehow  begin  at  the  level  of 
development  the  student  has  already  attained. 

In  conclusion  to  our  remarks  on  methods  of  teaching  then,  our  gen- 
eral conceptual  scheme  has  led  us  to  stress  two  basic  methodological 
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ideas.  First,  the  teacher  must  have  a  fundamental  respect  for  the  active 
method,  since  it  is  the  student  who  does  the  knowing  and  uhimately 
constructs  his  own  world.  Second,  the  teacher  must  be  concerned  with 
teaching  the  basic  structure  or  basic  group  of  operations  characteristic 
of  the  discipline  he  is  teaching. 

B)  Curriculum 

In  general,  the  choice  of  curriculum  will  be  dictated  by  the  interplay 
of  two  principles.  First,  if  the  student  is  to  be  brought  to  the  level  of 
development  of  his  time,  timely  subjects  must  be  taught.  There  must  be 
the  transmission  of  the  knowledge  acquired  in  the  past  and  up  to  the 
present.  But  the  problem  of  the  huge  proliferation  of  knowledge  in  the 
modern  world  inmiediately  looms  up,  and  one  sees  that  he  cannot  in- 
clude everything  within  the  curriculum.  Here  a  second  principle  comes 
into  play.  Those  subjects  which  get  the  student  into  the  intellectual  and 
artistic-aesthetic  patterns  of  experience  must  be  taught.  The  reasons  for 
this  have  already  been  given.  But  even  here  selection  must  be  made. 
Those  subjects  should  be  taught  first  which  will  give  students  an  assim- 
ilation of  the  groups  of  operations  needed  for  the  learning  of  further 
subjects,  and  those  subjects  should  be  taught  which  make  for  the  as- 
similation of  those  skills  which  are  more  universal  and  can  later  be  ap- 
plied in  more  particular  ways  "on  the  job."  Let  us  be  more  specific. 

Language  skills  are  primary,  since  language  must  be  used  in  all  intel- 
ligent activity.  Language  is  the  universal  means  of  communication.  It  is 
essential  to  exact  definition,  so  important  in  the  intellectual  pattern  of 
experience.  Further,  while  language  employs  symbol,  it  provides  the 
means  for  a  transition  from  the  symbolic  level  of  consciousness  of  the 
child  to  the  differentiation  of  consciousness. 

Likewise,  the  assimilation  of  reading  skills  is  a  must  in  modern  edu- 
cation. This  is  too  obvious  to  require  comment. 

Literature,  with  emphasis  on  the  aesthetic  experience,  has  an  impor- 
tant place  as  a  potent  means  of  developing  the  artistic-aesthetic  pattern  of 
experience.  It  is  especially  appropriate  for  the  young  who  have  not  yet 
arrived  at  a  sharp  differentiation  of  consciousness,  for  it  gives  them 
understanding  on  a  symbolic  level,  a  level  on  which  they  most  facilely 
operate.  At  the  same  time,  through  the  analysis  and  discussion  of  litera- 
ture the  student  moves  gradually  into  the  intellectual  pattern  of  experi- 
ence. Therefore,  literature  really  serves  a  twofold  role.  It  helps  move  the 
young  from  the  symbolic  level  into  the  intellectual  pattern  of  experience. 
It  gives  both  young  and  old  the  liberation  needed  on  the  sensitive  level 
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which  provides  the  vision  of  greatness,  goodness,  and  beauty  needed  to 
help  man  transcend  his  own  biases. 

Mathematics  will  have  an  important  part  in  the  curriculum  for  two 
reasons.  First,  its  emphasis  on  exact  understanding  and  definition  is  the 
perfect  medium  for  habituating  the  student  to  the  intellectual  pattern  of 
experience.  For  this  reason,  even  were  a  student  not  to  follow  a  career 
demanding  a  knowledge  of  mathematics,  he  should  still  have  a  sound 
training  in  mathematics  as  an  instrument  for  springing  him  into  and 
habituating  him  to  the  intellectual  pattern.  Second,  mathematics  is  the 
practical  means  to  success  in  many  other  fields,  notably  most  of  the 
modern  sciences,  both  natural  and  human. 

With  regard  to  the  natural  sciences,  we  have  already  stated  that 
physics  should  be  taught  after  mathematics  has  been  mastered  because 
of  the  dependence  of  one  upon  the  other. 

History  should  be  an  important  subject  in  the  curriculum,  but  the 
teaching  of  it  constitutes  something  of  a  problem.  History  is  important 
especially  in  our  day  when  the  great  world  movements  are  founded  on 
theories  of  history,  usually  false  ones.  A  scientific  understanding  of  his- 
tory is  important  as  a  guarantee  against  these  movements  founded  on 
false  interpretations  of  history,  and  also  as  a  basis  for  solutions  to  present 
problems.  However,  the  problem  is  a  pedagogical  one.  We  have  already 
stated  that  the  only  way  to  truly  learn  a  subject  is  to  understand  and  per- 
form the  operations  characteristic  of  that  subject.  To  learn  physics,  one 
must  do  what  a  physicist  does.  To  learn  history,  one  must  do  what  a 
historian  does.  But  one  can  hardly  expect  the  student  of  history  to  do 
this  type  of  work;  study  of  original  documents,  interpretation  of  data, 
etc.,  until  he  has  reached  almost  the  graduate  level.  Until  then  it  would 
seem  that  the  study  of  history  is  largely  a  matter  of  accepting  the  inter- 
pretations of  others  on  faith.  In  this  connection,  however,  a  survey  of 
what  is  currently  being  done  in  history  programs  offers  some  encourage- 
ment that  at  least  a  compromise  solution  is  being  reached,  and  that  a  very 
good  one.  In  many  high  school  advanced-placement  history  programs 
the  student  is  brought  by  a  series  of  carefully  delimited  assignments  to 
the  point  where  by  the  second  semester  he  can  embark  upon  a  research 
project  of  his  own  in  which  in  one  carefully  specified  area  he  does  actu- 
ally play  the  role  of  the  true  historian.  Thus,  at  least  once,  and  as  early  as 
he  is  intellectually  capable,  he  has  actually  performed  the  operations  of  a 
historian.  This  single  research  project  would  seem  to  be  enough  to  give 
him  an  insight  into  what  history  really  is.  This  "true  sense"  would  in- 
fluence his  further  reading  of  history.  That  is,  when  he  picks  up  a  history 
book,  he  will  read  it  with  the  realization  that  this  historian  has  inter- 
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preted  the  available  data  for  himself  aand  has  reached  at  best  a  probable 
judgment  in  most  cases. 

The  human  sciences  such  as  sociology  and  psychology,  though  im- 
portant, would  necessarily  come  later.  The  student  first  must  master  the 
necessary  tools — language  and  mathematics  in  particular.  He  should 
also  have  the  necessary  humanistic  background  gained  from  a  thorough 
study  of  literature  and  history.  This  is  to  insure  against  treating  the 
human  sciences  as  mere  natural  sciences.  A  humanistic  background  of 
literature  and  history  would  seem  to  be  a  necessary  prerequisite  for  the 
wisdom  required  to  make  sound  judgments  in  the  area  of  the  human 
sciences. 

Philosophy  would  naturally  be  the  culmination  of  the  student's  in- 
duction into  the  intellectual  pattern  of  experience.  It  would  be  an  essen- 
tial aspect  of  the  educational  process  because  it  enables  the  student  to 
transcend  philosophic  differences  and  therefore  to  criticize  the  weak- 
nesses and  appreciate  the  value  of  philosophical  counterpositions.  It 
would  also  help  the  student  arrive  at  a  universal  wisdom  so  necessary  as 
a  means  of  transcending  the  biases  of  common  sense  practicality.  But 
we  have  already  said  enough  about  this  factor.  It  need  not  be  stressed 
here  further. 

Finally,  the  school  must  be  concerned  with  the  moral,  religious,  and 
theological  formation  of  the  student.  We  have  already  amply  shown  that 
reason  itself  dictates  that  the  welfare  of  human  society,  which  is  the 
immediate  goal  of  the  school,  cannot  be  achieved  except  through  the  in- 
trusion of  the  supernatural.  Therefore,  the  school  must  be  concerned 
with  formation  on  this  level.  The  question  is:  how  and  to  what  extent.? 

First,  on  the  level  of  undifferentiated  consciousness  there  is  no  clear 
distinction  between  will  and  intellect.  Education  on  this  level  is  neces- 
sarily moral  as  well  as  intellectual.  In  studies  such  as  literature  and  his- 
tory there  is  not  much  differentiation  of  consciousness,  and  so  such 
studies  will  necessarily  be  at  least  impUcitly  moral.  This  is  not  to  say 
that  such  studies  are  to  be  used  primarily  as  instruments  of  moral  forma- 
tion, but  that  de  facto  they  do  have  a  profound  moral  influence  and  must 
therefore  be  taken  into  account  in  the  moral  formation  of  the  young. 

Once  one  gets  into  the  differentiated  disciplines  like  natural  science, 
mathematics,  or  philosophy,  then  moral  or  religious  instruction,  be- 
cause these  disciplines  are  differentiated  from  it,  must  he  handled 
through  speciahzed  forms :  religion  classes,  ethics,  theology. 

Further,  we  can  specify  more  precisely  the  general  lines  of  develop- 
ment such  courses  ought  to  follow.  We  have  seen  already  the  importance 
of  a  sound  knowledge  of  the  Faith,  which  is  the  ultimate  guarantee  of 
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reason  itself  as  a  means  of  transcending  the  biases  likely  to  interfere 
with  one's  pure  and  unrestricted  desire  to  know.  This  is  the  ultimate 
ground  for  that  true  wisdom  which  can  judge  what  is  and  is  not  good 
for  human  society.  We  have  also  seen  that  this  wisdom  guaranteed  by 
Faith  is  not  sufficient.  One  must  have  first  the  confidence  that  he  can 
achieve  what  is  good  for  society  and  second  the  perfect  charity  that 
makes  him  desire  to  achieve  this  goal  and  which  prevents  him  from  al- 
lowing his  own  self  interest  to  interfere  once  he  has  set  about  the  task. 

It  is  true  that  the  school  as  such  is  not  meant  to  be  the  dispenser  of 
grace;  yet  it  cannot  be  indifferent  to  it,  since,  as  we  have  just  pointed  out, 
Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity  are  indispensable  means  of  achieving  the  hu- 
man good,  which  is  the  purpose  of  the  school.  They  constitute  the  high- 
est integration  in  the  development  of  the  individual  and  also  the  highest 
principle  of  integration  for  the  development  of  human  society. 

The  conclusion  would  seem  to  be  that  theology,  as  the  ultimate  cor- 
rective of  and  complement  to  human  reason,  should  be  the  crowning 
point  and  the  principle  of  total  integration  within  the  school's  curricu- 
lum. 

Moreover,  we  can  go  one  step  further  and  say  something  of  the  orien- 
tation which  theology,  reUgion,  and  moral  formation  in  general  ought 
to  have  within  the  school.  On  the  basis  of  what  we  have  already  said 
about  the  purpose  of  the  school,  it  seems  to  follow  that  religious  instruc- 
tion ought  to  be  oriented  towards  an  "ethics  of  achievement."  That  is, 
an  important  implication  of  what  has  been  said  about  the  human  good 
would  seem  to  be  that  each  student  should  be  imbued  with  the  realiza- 
tion that  he  has  a  special  vocation  to  follow  in  the  temporal  order.  He  is 
to  work  out  his  salvation  in  and  through  and  not  in  spite  of  the  temporal 
order.  His  contribution  to  the  welfare  of  that  order  constitutes  the  work- 
ing out  of  his  vocation  in  life.  He  must  have  a  moral  concern  for  and  be 
led  to  a  vital  engagement  with  the  temporal  order.  If  the  school  is  to 
adequately  achieve  its  proper  goal,  it  would  seem  to  follow  that  the  re- 
ligious instruction  imparted  must  be  oriented  towards  an  "ethics  of 
achievement.'* 


CALL  TO  TEACHING 

What  greater  work  is  there  than  training  the  mind  and  forming  the 
habits  of  the  young? 

— St.  John  Chrysostom 
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St.  Joseph's  Preparatory  School,  Philadelphia  .  .  . 

256 

210 

183 

211 

850 

860 

+  10 

St.  Louis  University  High  School,  St.  Louis  

226 

225 

216 

207 

864 

874 

4-  10 

St.  Peter's  Preparatory  School,  Jersey  City  

273 

277 

235 

220 

1,006 

1,005 

-  1 

St.  Xavier  High  School,  Cincinnati  

390 

315 

244 

1  c  ^ 

z5o 

1 

1,101 

1,206 

4-105 

Scranton  Preparatory  School,  Scranton  

122 

108 

83 

67 

352 

380 

+  28 

Seattle  Preparatory  School,  Seattie  

138 

123 

115 

100 

467 

476 

4-  9 

University  of  Detroit  High  School,  Detroit  

288 

283 

244 

231 

1,065 

1,046 

-  19 

Xavier  High  School,  New  York  

276 

336 

248 

232 

1,098 

1,092 

-  6 

Totals  1961-62   

9,463 

8,607 

7,280 

6,574 

328 

32,252 

4-823 

Totals  1960-61   

9,567 

7,952 

7,106 

6,459 

345 

31,429 

Increase  or  Decrease  —104  4-655  4-174  4-115  —  17  4-823 

Percent  —  1.1  4-8.2  -h  2.4  -h  1.8  —5.2  4"  2.6 


Jesuit  Educational  Association 
Freshman  College  Enrollment 
1960-1961,  1961-1962 
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Boston  College  

700 

646 

497 

486 

1,197 

1,132 

-r 

Canisius  College  

249 

222 

73 

87 

322 

309 

+  13 

Crcighton  University  

531 

511 

118 

121 

649 

632 

+  17 

Fairfield  University   

303 

341 

303 

341 

-  38 

Fordham  University  

472 

597 

286 

390 

758 

987 

-229 

Georgetovi'n  University   

438 

456 

154 

176 

592 

632 

-  40 

Gonzaga  University  

273 

267 

92 

79 

54 

59 

419 

405 

4-  14 

Holy  Cross  

509 

502 

509 

502 

+  7 

650 

730 

650 

730 

-  81 

LeMoync  College  

353 

348 

353 

348 

+  5 

Loyola  College  

328 

346 

328 

346 

-  18 

Loyola  University,  Chicago  .  .  .  . 

1,035 

1,027 

247 

317 

1,282 

1,344 

-  62 

Loyola  University,  Los  Angeles  . 

195 

201 

72 

72 

54 

67 

321 

340 

1 0 
—  Vy 

Loyola  University,  Nev^^  Orleans . 

314 

383 

86 

131 

400 

514 

—  114 

QS4 

y  J  J 

J  J  J 

■7ns 

741 

1  455 

-  74 

Regis  College   

288 

336 

288 

336 

-  48 

Rockhurst  College   

211 

202 

75 

78 

286 

280 

+  6 

441 

476 

441 

476 

—  35 

Q47 

Q17 

0 

46^ 

i.  ,0/  / 

1  71 « 

-  39 

St  Peter's  College  

276 

334 

303 

248 

579 

582 

+  3 

Seattle  University  

527 

435 

96 

97 

119 

124 

742 

656 

+  86 

Spring  Hill  College  

z/u 

417 

270 

41  7 

-147 

University  of  Detroit  

565 

538 

290 

354 

168 

152 

1,023 

1,044 

—  21 

University  of  San  Francisco  .... 

260 

189 

131 

97 

88 

106 

479 

392 

+  87 

University  of  Santa  Clara  

325 

241 

97 

86 

100 

96 

522 

423 

+  99 

University  of  Scranton   

302 

299 

20 

28 

151 

161 

473 

488 

-  15 

Wheeling  College  

162 

177 

162 

177 

-  15 

Xavier  University  

364 

372 

22 

235 

271 

599 

665 

-  66 

Totals  1961-1962   

12,242 

1,396 

3,441 

17,079 

Totals  1960-1961   

12,465 

1,504 

3,774 

17,743 

Increase  or  Decrease  

—223 

-108 

-333 

-664 

Percent   

-  1.8 

-7.7 

-9.7 

-3.8 

Jesuit  Educational  Association 
Composite  College  Statistics,  1961-1962 
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Perce 
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8,254 

8,444 

+  190 

+  2.3% 

1,132 

1,197 

+  65 

+  5.7% 

Canisius  College   

2,264 

2,547 

+283 

+  11.2% 

309 

322 

+  13 

+  4.2% 

Creighton  University  

2,958 

3,168 

+210 

+  7.0% 

632 

649 

+  17 

+  2.6% 

Fairfield  University  

1,852 

2,024 

+  172 

+  9.2% 

341 

303 

—  38 

-12.5% 

Fordham  University  

10,246 

9,864 

-382 

-  3.8% 

987 

758 

-229 

-  3.0% 

Georgetovi^n  University 

6,065 

6,269 

+204 

+  3.3% 

632 

592 

-  40 

-  6.7% 

Gonzaga  University   

2,004 

2,027 

+  23 

+  1.1% 

405 

419 

14 

+  3.4% 

Holy  Cross  College  

1,760 

1,827 

+  67 

+  3.8% 

502 

509 

+ 

7 

+  1.3% 

John  Carroll  University  

4,018 

4,118 

+  100 

+  2.4% 

730 

650 

81 

-12.4% 

LcMoyne  College  

1,609 

1,536 

-  73 

-  4.7% 

348 

353 

+ 

5 

+  1.4% 

Loyola  College,  Baltimore  .  .  . 

.  1,576 

1,790 

+214 

+  2.4% 

346 

328 

18 

-  5.4% 

Loyola  University,  Chicago  . 

.  10,140 

10,371 

+231 

+  2.2% 

1,344 

1,282 

62 

-  4.8% 

Loyola  University,  Los  Angeles 

2,031 

2,174 

+  143 

+  7.0% 

340 

321 

-  19 

-  5.9% 

Loyola  University,  New  Orleans 

2,914 

3,160 

+246 

+  8.4% 

514 

400 

-114 

-2S.5% 

Marquette  University  

11,501 

11,952 

+451 

+  3.9% 

1,529 

1,455 

-  74 

-  5.0% 

Regis  College  

781 

1,136 

+355 

+45.4% 

336 

288 

-  48 

-16.6% 

Rockhurst  College  

1,911 

2,159 

+248 

+  12.9% 

280 

286 

+  6 

+  2.1% 

St.  Joseph's  College  

4,214 

4,925 

+711 

+  16.8% 

476 

441 

—  35 

-15.8% 

St.  Louis  University   9,372  9,781  +409  +  4.3%  1,716  1,677  -  39  —  2.3% 

St.  Peter's  College   2,204  2,361  +157  +  7.1%  582  579  +    3  +  0.5% 

Seatde  University   3,349  4,032  +683  +20.3%  656  742  +  86  +13.1% 

Spring  Hill  College   1,359  1,338  —  21  -  1.5%  417  270  -147  -54.4% 

University  of  Detroit   13,924  14,089  +165  +  1.1%  1,044  1,023  —  21  —  1.8% 

University  of  San  Francisco  .  .  4,115  4,399  +284  +  6.9%  392  479  +  87  +22.1% 


University  of  Santa  Clara  .  . 

.  2,219 

2,742 

+523 

+23.5% 

423 

522 

+  99 

+23.4% 

University  of  Scranton  

2,305 

2,460 

+  155 

+  6.7% 

488 

473 

-  15 

-  3.1% 

Wheeling  College   

437 

493 

+  36 

+  12.8% 

177 

162 

-  15 

-  9.2% 

Xavier  University   

3,999 

3,824 

-175 

-  4.5% 

665 

599 

-  66 

-11.0% 

Totals 


119,381  125,010  +5,629    +  4.7%     17,743  17,079 


-664 


-  3.8% 


Enrollment  Statistics:  1961-1962 


Eugene  F.  Mangold,  S.J. 

High  School  Statistics 
Four  Year  Enrollments 

Forty-six  American  Jesuit  high  schools  furnished  the  statistics  for  this 
year*s  survey  on  high  school  enrollment.  Two  new  high  schools  appear 
in  the  statistics  for  1961-1962,  Bishop's  High  School  of  Pittsburgh,  Penn- 
sylvania, staffed  by  the  Maryland  Province  and  Jesuit  College  Prepara- 
tory High  School  of  Houston,  Texas,  staffed  by  the  New  Orleans  Pro- 
vince. Colegio  San  Mateo  of  Osorno,  Chile,  a  Maryland  Province  school, 
and  Colegio  San  Jose,  Arequipa,  Peru,  a  Chicago  Province  school,  do  not 
appear  in  the  statistical  comparisons.  Forty-three  of  the  schools  in  this 
year's  tables  furnished  us  with  enrollment  statistics  for  all  four  years  of 
high  school.  Bishop's  High  of  Pittsburgh  and  Jesuit  College  Prep  of 
Houston  have  enrollment  for  Freshmen  only  this  year.  Jesuit  High  of 
El  Paso  has  enrollment  only  in  the  first  three  years. 

Two  schools  by  the  name  of  Loyola  are  the  largest  and  the  smallest  of 
the  Jesuit  American  high  schools.  Loyola  Academy  of  Wilmette  cap- 
tured the  title  long  held  by  Boston  College  High  as  the  largest  Jesuit 
American  high  school.  The  Academy  has  an  enrollment  of  1430  students 
this  year.  Another  Loyola,  this  one  Loyola  High  of  Missoula,  Montana, 
remains  securely  in  place  as  our  smallest  high  school.  Loyola  of  Missoula, 
this  year,  has  an  enrollment  of  130  students. 

There  are  nine  schools  with  an  enrollment  topping  the  one  thousand 
mark.  They  are:  Loyola  Academy  of  Wilmette — 1430;  Boston  College 
High — 1403;  St.  Xavier  of  Cincinnati — 1206;  St.  Ignatius  of  Cleveland 
— 1 1 26;  Brooklyn  Prep — iioo;  University  of  Detroit  High — 1046;  St.  Ig- 
natius of  San  Francisco — 1043;  St.  Ignatius  of  Chicago — 1024;  and  St. 
Peter's  Prep  of  Jersey  City — 1005.  These  nine  schools  with  a  combined 
enrollment  of  9283  students  have  34.74  percent  of  the  entire  enrollment 
of  32,252  for  all  the  forty-six  high  schools. 

Twenty-four  of  the  total  of  forty-six  Jesuit  American  high  schools 
show  both  a  numerical  and  statistical  increase  in  enrollment  for  the  year 
1961-1962  based  on  a  total  four  year  enrollment.  Seventeen  high  schools 
have  shown  a  decrease  both  numerically  and  statistically.  Two  schools — 
Bellarmine  of  San  Jose  and  Canisius  of  Buffalo  have  the  same  enroll- 
ment as  last  year.  Three  schools  do  not  appear  in  this  section  because 
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they  do  not  yet  have  full  four  year  enrollment :  Bishop's  High  of  Pitts- 
burgh, Jesuit  College  Prep  of  Houston,  and  Jesuit  High  of  El  Paso. 

The  high  schools  showing  the  most  notable  numerical  increase  based 
upon  a  total  four  year  enrollment  are  the  following :  Loyola  Academy  of 
Wilmette — 118  students;  St.  Xavier  of  Cincinnati — 105  students;  Chap- 
lain Kapaun  of  Wichita — 65  students;  Creighton  Prep  of  Omaha — 64 
students;  Rockhurst  of  Kansas  City — 54  students;  and  Boston  College 
High — 49  students.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  first  four  schools 
with  the  highest  numerical  increases  are  schools  which  have  recently 
opened  new  school  buildings.  Rockhurst  is  planning  to  build  this  year. 
Boston  College  High  has  a  modern  building. 

Statistical  increases  show  a  slightly  different  picture.  Schools  with  the 
most  noticeable  statistical  increases  are :  Colegio  San  Ignacio,  an  increase 
of  29  students  or  lo.i  percent;  Chaplain  Kapaun,  an  increase  of  65  stu- 
dents, or  lo.o  percent;  St.  Xavier,  an  increase  of  105  students,  or  9.5  per- 
cent; Loyola  Academy,  an  increase  of  118  students,  or  8.9  percent;  Rock- 
hurst, an  increase  of  54  students,  or  8.8  percent;  and  Scranton  Prep,  with 
an  increase  of  28  students,  or  7.9  percent. 

The  seventeen  high  schools  showing  decreases  are  arranged  in  alpha- 
betical order  and  are:  Brooklyn  Prep  with  a  loss  of  9  students  (0.8%) ; 
Cranwell  Prep  with  a  loss  of  i  student  (0.4%) ;  Gonzaga  High  of  D.C. 
with  a  loss  of  19  students  (2.7%) ;  Jesuit  High  of  Dallas  with  a  loss  of  31 
students  (5.1%) ;  Jesuit  High  of  New  Orleans  with  a  loss  of  4  students 
(.04%) ;  Jesuit  High  of  Shreveport  with  a  loss  of  8  students  (2.4%) ; 
Loyola  High  of  Los  Angeles  with  a  loss  of  4  students  (.04%) ;  Loyola 
High  of  Missoula  with  a  loss  of  12  students  (9.2%);  Loyola  of  New 
York  with  a  loss  of  3  students  (1.8%) ;  Loyola  High  of  Towson  with  a 
loss  of  26  students  (3.2%) ;  Mc  Quaid  High  of  Rochester  with  a  loss  of 
4  students  (0.4%) ;  Regis  High  of  New  York  with  a  loss  of  22  students 
(3.4%) ;  St.  Ignatius  High  of  Cleveland  with  a  loss  of  5  students  (0.4%) ; 
St.  Ignatius  High  of  San  Francisco  with  a  loss  of  13  students  (1.2%); 
St.  Peter's  Prep  of  Jersey  City  with  a  loss  of  i  student  (0.9%) ;  University 
of  Detroit  High  with  a  loss  of  19  students  (1.8%) ;  and  Xavier  of  New 
York  with  a  loss  of  6  students  (.05%). 

High  School  Freshman  Enrollment 

All-over  Freshman  enrollment  in  the  high  schools  for  the  year  1961- 
1962  shows  a  decrease  of  104  students.  The  Freshman  enrollment  in  the 
preceeding  year  was  9567  Freshmen;  for  1961-1962,  it  is  9463.  The  per- 
centage of  loss  is  1.09  percent.  These  figures  while  correct  statistically 
give  a  somewhat  false  picture  inasmuch  as  two  new  high  schools  are 
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reporting  Freshman  enrollment  this  year.  Adjusted  figures  and  statistics 
would  show  the  real  picture  to  be  a  loss  of  247  students  or  a  decrease  of 
2.58  percent  in  the  Freshman  enrollment  of  the  high  schools  represented 
in  the  1960-1961  survey. 

Twenty  of  the  high  schools  showed  an  increase  in  Freshman  enroll- 
ment. Twenty-two  of  the  high  schools  showed  a  decrease  in  Freshman 
enrollment.  Two  of  the  high  schools  showed  the  same  figures  as  last 
year.  Two  high  schools  do  not  enter  into  the  comparison  because  this  is 
the  first  year  they  are  reporting  enrollment. 

The  only  two  high  schools  which  showed  appreciable  numerical  in- 
crease— at  least  the  equivalent  of  another  full  class — were  Boston  Col- 
lege High  with  an  increase  of  43  freshmen  and  St.  Xavier  High  of  Cin- 
cinnati with  an  increase  of  34  freshmen.  Several  high  schools  showed  ap- 
preciable statistical  increases:  Cranwell  (26.0%);  Loyola  of  New  York 
(12.8%);  Chaplain  Kapaun  (11.4%);  Boston  College  High  (11.0%); 
St.  Xavier  High  (9.5%). 

The  two  high  schools  which  showed  the  same  Freshman  enrollment 
as  last  year  are  Colegio  San  Ignacio  and  St.  Ignatius  High  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. Schools  which  showed  increases  in  Freshman  enrollment  are: 
Bellarmine  of  San  Jose,  8  (2.3%) ;  Bellarmine  of  Tacoma,  4  (3.5%) ; 
Boston  College  High,  43  (11%);  Brophy  Prep,  i  (.6%);  Campion,  3 
(1.7%) ;  Chaplain  Kapaun,  25  (11.4%) ;  Cheverus,  11  (8.1%) ;  Cranwell, 
15  (26%)  ;  Creighton  Prep,  17  (6.1%)  ;  Fairfield,  7  (2.6%) ;  Georgetown 
Prep,  I  (1.8%) ;  Gonzaga  Prep  of  Spokane,  5  (2.2%) ;  Jesuit  High  of  El 
Paso,  9  (7.8%) ;  Loyola  High  of  Los  Angeles,  7  (2.9%) ;  Loyola  School 
of  New  York,  6  (12.8%) ;  Marquette  U.  High  of  Milwaukee,  8  (3.1%) ; 
Rockhurst  High,  15  (7.7%);  St.  Ignatius  of  Chicago,  3  (1.0%);  St. 
Joseph  of  Philadelphia,  17  (7.1%);  St.  Xavier  of  Cincinnati,  34  (9.5%). 

Schools  showing  a  freshman  decrease  were:  Brooklyn  Prep,  83 
(48.4%);  Canisius,  28  (11.2%);  Fordham  Prep,  5  (2.1%);  Gonzaga 
High  of  D.C.,  10  (5.3%) ;  Jesuit  High  of  Dallas,  25  (14.2%) ;  Jesuit  High 
of  New  Orleans,  i  (.4%) ;  Jesuit  High  of  Portland,  5  (3.8%) ;  Jesuit  High 
of  Shreveport,  5  (4.7%) ;  Jesuit  High  of  Tampa,  10  (8.3%) ;  Loyola  High 
of  Missoula,  2  (5.5%);  Loyola  High  of  Towson,  32  (15%);  Loyola 
Academy  of  Wilmette,  41  (9.8%);  McQuaid  High  of  Rochester,  14 
(5.2%);  Regis  of  Denver,  7  (3.9%);  Regis  of  New  York,  3  (1.8%); 
St.  Ignatius  of  Cleveland,  7  (2.3%);  St.  Louis  U.  High,  2  (.9%); 
St.  Peter's  Prep,  29  (10.6%);  Scranton  Prep,  3  (2.7%);  Seattle  Prep,  i 
(.7%) ;  U  of  Detroit  High,  51  (17.7%) ;  Xavier  of  New  York,  98  (35.5%)- 

Due  caution  should  be  taken  in  reading  the  numerical  and  statistical 
material  on  decreases  in  Freshman  classes  in  our  high  schools.  Regular 
readers  of  this  article  in  past  issues  of  the  JEQ  will  realize  that,  for  the 
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most  part,  our  American  Jesuit  high  schools  are  operating  fairly  close  to 
physical  capacity.  Freshman  class  enrollment  rises  and  falls  from  year 
to  year  in  the  individual  high  school  according  to  the  classroom  space 
left  after  school  authorities  have  provided  for  the  student  population  in 
the  upper  three  years.  Thus  an  apparently  sharp  decrease  both  numerical 
and  statistical  in  the  Freshman  class  evens  out  to  roughly  the  same  all- 
over  four  year  enrollment  of  the  previous  year.  For  example,  Brooklyn 
Prep  with  a  startling  statistical  loss  of  48.5  percent  in  Freshman  enroll- 
ment, actually  shows  only  an  0.8  percent  loss  in  total  four  year  enroll- 
ment. So  too,  Xavier  High  of  New  York  with  a  percentage  loss  of  37.7 
percent  in  Freshmen  class  shows  only  a  0.5  percent  loss  in  four  year 
enrollment. 

To  recapitulate,  of  the  twenty-two  schools  which  show  freshman  de- 
creases, only  six  schools  actually  show  all-over  losses  based  upon  four 
year  enrollment:  Gonzaga  High  of  Washington,  D.C.;  Jesuit  High  of 
Dallas;  Jesuit  High  of  Shreveport;  Loyola  High  of  Missoula;  Loyola 
High  of  To wson ;  and  University  of  Detroit  High. 

Summary  of  High  School  Statistics 

The  1 961-1962  Freshman  Class  for  all  46  Jesuit  American  High  schools 
reporting  for  the  current  year  totals  9463  students,  a  decrease  of  104 
Freshmen,  or  a  decrease  1.09  percent  over  last  year's  Freshman  Class. 
The  Sophomore  Class  this  year  is  8607  students  as  contrasted  with  last 
year's  class  of  7952,  an  increase  of  655  Sophomores,  or  8.2  percent.  The 
Junior  Class  this  year  totals  7280  students;  last  year's  total  was  7106. 
This  represents  an  increase  of  174  Juniors  or  2.41  percent.  The  Senior 
Class  this  year  has  6574  students  as  contrasted  with  last  year's  class  of 
6459.  This  represents  an  increase  of  117  Seniors,  or  1.7  percent.  Special 
Students  dropped  from  345  to  328.  The  all-over  figures  for  all  46  high 
schools  for  the  four  years  is  32,  252  students,  an  increase  of  823  students 
over  last  year's  total  of  31,249.  The  increase  is  2.6  percent. 

College  and  Unr^ersity  Enrollment 
Four  Year  Enrollment 

Readers  who  have  been  following  these  annual  enrollment  surveys 
should  be  alerted  to  the  fact  that  this  year  the  four  year  enrollment  totals 
of  the  college  and  universities  is  based  upon  Grand  Total  enrollment  and 
not  upon  Full  and  Part-Time  enrollment  as  has  been  the  case  in  past 
years.  In  other  words,  the  figures  show  full  and  part-Time  enrollment 
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plus  low  tuition  and  extension  courses  for  each  school.  Inasmuch  as  this 
change  in  focus  will  result  in  a  difference  of  some  10,000  students  for  all 
twenty-eight  schools  it  is  important  to  note  the  change  in  computation. 
Reliable  figures  and  statistics  are  still  available  inasmuch  as  basis  of 
comparison  is  also  with  the  Grand  Total  figures  of  last  year.  On  all  fig- 
ures used  in  our  annual  survey  we  are  dependent  upon  the  registrars  of 
the  different  schools  and  upon  the  information  they  furnish  us  for  our 
survey. 

Regular  readers  will  also  note  that  a  new  table  giving  composite  totals 
and  percentages  has  been  added  to  the  survey  this  year  for  the  purpose  of 
affording  synoptic  comparison  of  the  various  colleges  and  universities. 

The  1961-1962  enrollment  figures  for  all  schools  and  departments  of 
the  twenty-eight  American  Jesuit  colleges  and  universities  shows  an  all- 
over  increase  in  Grand  Total  enrollment  of  5629  students.  The  total  for 
1960-1961  was  119,381;  for  1961-1962,  125,010.  The  rate  of  increase  is  4.7 
percent.  Both  Full  and  Part  Time  students  show  an  all-over  increase 
with  the  Full  Time  showing  a  slightly  higher  percentage  of  increase. 
The  percentage  of  increase  for  Full  Time  was  5.1  percent;  for  Part  Time, 
4.7  percent. 

Six  Schools  or  Departments  show  an  increase,  namely :  Liberal  Arts, 
Day  Commerce,  Education,  Graduate,  Medicine,  and  Social  Work.  De- 
creases were  to  be  noted  in  eight  Schools  or  Departments,  namely: 
Night  Commerce,  Dentistry,  Engineering,  Day  Law,  Night  Law,  Nurs- 
ing, Pharmacy,  and  Miscellaneous.  The  largest  increases  were  in  Liberal 
Arts  with  an  increase  of  4814  students  or  a  percentage  of  11. 4  and  Gradu- 
ate with  an  increase  of  1614  students  or  a  percentage  of  12.1.  The  largest 
decrease  was  in  Pharmacy  with  a  loss  of  28  students  or  a  percentage  of 
5.3.  We  do  not  include  the  category  named  Miscellaneous  which  shows 
a  13.6  percent  loss  inasmuch  as  it  is  just  precisely  what  its  name  implies, 
a  catch-all  to  include  all  schools  and  departments  which  do  not  appear 
under  the  main  general  headings.  Of  its  very  nature  it  changes  quite 
noticeably  each  year.  All  other  increases  and  decreases  were  very  small 
percentage  wise. 

The  six  largest  American  Jesuit  colleges  and  universities  for  the  scho- 
lastic year  1961-1962  based  upon  Grand  Total  enrollment  are: 

University  of  Detroit   14,089 

Marquette  University   11,952 

Loyola  University,  Chicago   iOj37i 

Fordham  University   9,864 

St.  Louis  University   9,781 

Boston  College  .   8,444 
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Twenty-four  of  the  American  Jesuit  colleges  and  universities  show  an 
increase  in  student  population  on  the  basis  of  Grand  Total  enrollment 
for  all  four  years.  Four  of  the  colleges  and  universities  show  losses  in 
student  population. 

The  four  largest  numerical  increases  based  upon  Grand  Total  enroll- 
ment were  Seattle  University  with  683  students;  University  of  Santa 
Clara  with  523  students;  Marquette  University  with  451  students;  St. 
Louis  University  with  409  students;  and  Regis  College  with  355  students. 

The  largest  percentage  increase  occurred  in  the  following  schools: 
Regis  College  with  355  students  or  45.4  percent;  University  of  Santa 
Clara  with  523  or  23.5  percent;  Seattle  University  with  683  or  20.3  per- 
cent; St.  Joseph's  College  with  711  or  16.8  percent;  Wheeling  College 
with  36  or  12.8  percent;  and  Canisius  College  with  283  or  11. 2  percent. 

The  following  schools  showed  decreases  based  upon  all-over  four 
Grand  Total  enrollment :  LeMoyne  College  with  a  loss  of  73  students  or 
4.7  percent;  Xavier  University  with  a  loss  of  175  or  4.5  percent;  Fordham 
University  with  a  loss  of  382  or  3.8  percent;  and  Spring  Hill  College  with 
a  loss  of  21  or  1.5  percent. 


Individual  Categories 

The  twenty-eight  colleges  and  universities  reported  enrollment  statis- 
tics on  192  schools  or  departments.  Because  of  the  complexity  of  schools 
and  departments  we  are  able  to  present  only  thirteen  general  categories 
and  include  all  others  in  the  category  of  Miscellaneous  Liberal  Arts  (in 
all  28  schools)  has  a  total  enrollment  of  46,958  students,  an  increase  of 
4814,  or  1 1.4  percent.  Day  Commerce  (in  20  schools)  has  an  enrollment 
of  10,602,  an  increase  of  397,  or  3.8  percent.  Night  Commerce  shows  a 
loss  this  year  of  34  students  or  0.4  percent.  The  total  enrollment  for  this 
category  in  18  schools  is  8417  students.  Dentistry  (7  schools)  shows  a 
decrease  of  30  students  or  a  percentage  loss  of  1.4.  The  total  Dentistry 
enrollment  this  year  is  2026  students.  Education  and  University  College 
is  about  the  same  as  last  year  with  an  increase  of  43  students  over  last 
year's  enrollment  for  a  total  for  this  year  of  6327  students.  The  percent 
of  increase  in  7  schools  is  0.6.  Engineering  (in  8  schools)  is  showing  a 
decrease  for  the  fourth  straight  year.  The  loss  is  84  students  this  year  or 
1.5  percent  loss.  The  present  Engineering  enrollment  is  5305.  It  should 
be  noted  that  the  University  of  Scranton  although  reporting  under  the 
Engineering  category  is  really  conducting  a  pre-engineering  course.  The 
Graduate  division  shows  the  biggest  rate  of  increase  among  all  the 
schools  and  departments  reporting.  There  was  an  increase  of  161 4  stu- 
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dents  over  last  year's  total  of  13,246  for  a  present  Graduate  enrollment  of 
14,860.  The  increase  was  12.1  percent.  Both  Day  Law  and  Night  Law 
show  a  decrease  this  year.  The  decrease  this  year — 0.3  percent  for  Day 
Law  and  i.i  percent  for  Night  Law  is  not  as  noticeable  a  decrease  as 
last  year's  total  when  Night  Law  dropped  12  percent.  Enrollments  in 
both  categories  for  this  year  are  2190  students  for  Day  Law  and  1862  stu- 
dents for  Night  Law.  Twelve  schools  offer  Day  Law;  ten  schools  offer 
Night  Law.  Medicine  continues  to  rise  in  enrollment.  Last  year  it 
showed  a  ten  percent  increase.  This  year  the  increase  is  0.6  percent.  The 
five  medical  schools  have  a  current  enrollment  of  1816,  an  increase  of  10 
students  over  last  year.  Nursing  shows  a  decrease  but  this  is  to  be  ex- 
pected inasmuch  as  Gonzaga  accepted  no  Freshmen  in  their  School  of 
Nursing  this  year.  The  present  enrollment  in  9  Schools  of  Nursing  is 
3231  students  or  a  decrease  of  94  students,  or  2.9  percent.  Pharmacy  also 
shows  a  drop  of  28  students.  Present  enrollment  in  three  schools  is  526 
students.  Percentage  loss  is  5.3.  Social  Work^  and  Social  Service  (in  4 
schools)  shows  an  increase  of  25  students  for  a  total  enrollment  of  836 
students.  The  increase  is  3.0  percent. 

Miscellaneous  as  its  name  implies  is  a  category  under  which  we  try  to 
fit  all  schools  and  departments  not  covered  in  the  general  tabular  table 
under  a  specific  category.  In  many  cases  these  schools  or  departments 
are  restricted  to  one  school  or  at  the  very  most  to  a  few  schools.  It  is 
manifestly  impossible  to  prepare  a  tabular  table  for  inclusion  in  a  maga- 
zine of  the  size  of  the  JEQ  which  would  include  all  schools  and  depart- 
ments in  a  single  tabular  table.  Under  this  category  of  Miscellaneous, 
the  following  schools  and  departments  have  been  listed.  Boston  College 
(386)  all  enrolled  in  the  Graduate  Business  School,  Canisius  College 
(199  students)  are  enrolled  as  Pre-Clinical  nurses.  Georgetown  Univer- 
sity (1496  students)  has  809  students  in  Day  Foreign  Service;  126  in  Eve- 
ning Foreign  Service;  469  in  Day  Institute  of  Languages  and  92  in 
Evening  Institute  of  Languages.  Gonzaga  University  (54  students)  has 
15  in  Journalism;  31  in  Medical  Technology;  and  8  in  Music  Education. 
Holy  Cross  College  (5  students)  has  the  five  enrolled  as  Special  Stu- 
dents. Loyola  University  of  Chicago  (433  students)  has  206  students  in 
Theology;  148  students  in  Industrial  Relations;  and  79  in  C.P.A.  Re- 
view. Loyola  University  of  Los  Angeles  (262  students)  has  159  students 
in  its  Evening  Division  and  103  students  in  the  St.  Vincent's  College 
of  Nursing.  Loyola  University  of  New  Orleans  (97  students)  has  75 
students  in  Music  and  22  students  in  Night  Liberal  Arts.  Marquette  Uni- 
versity (840  students)  has  106  students  in  Dental  Technology;  292  stu- 
dents in  Journalism;  169  students  in  Medical  Technology;  181  students 
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in  Speech;  and  92  students  in  Physical  therapy.  St.  Louis  University 
(166  students)  has  them  all  enrolled  in  Theology.  St.  Peter's  College 
(127  students)  has  them  all  enrolled  in  Night  Liberal  Arts.  Seattle  Uni- 
versity (448  students)  has  them  enrolled  as  follows:  183  students  as  Pre- 
Majors;  224  students  in  Sister  Formation;  41  students  as  Transients. 
University  of  Detroit  (2,2^2  students)  has  73  students  in  Dental  Hygiene; 
764  students  in  General  Studies;  2404  students  in  Evening  Division  of 
Liberal  Arts  and  Engineering;  51  in  Not  Listed;  37  in  Dental  Assistants. 
University  of  San  Francisco  (414  students)  has  these  students  enrolled 
in  Science.  University  of  Scranton  (506  students)  has  them  enrolled  in 
Natural  Science.  Xavier  University  (423  students)  has  325  students  en- 
rolled in  Night  Liberal  Arts ;  98  in  Milf ord  Novitiate. 

Part  Time  Enrollment 

In  this  section  only,  for  the  purposes  of  comparison  we  are  using  a 
different  set  of  figures  from  those  used  in  the  rest  of  this  article.  The 
figures  used  here  will  be  the  combined  full  and  part  time  enrollment  but 
not  including  the  low  tuition  and  extension  enrollment  figures.  The  rest 
of  the  article  uses  Grand  Total  enrollment  figures,  that  is,  full  and  part 
time  plus  low  tuition  and  extension  enrollment.  Boston  College:  Full 
time,  6125;  Part  time,  1919;  Total  8044.  Canisius  College:  Full  Time, 
1219;  Part  Time,  1293;  Total,  2512.  Creighton  University:  Full  Time, 
2480;  Part  Time,  688;  Total,3i69.  Fairfield  University:  Full  Time, 
1349;  Part  Time,  675;  Total,  2024.  Fordham  University:  Full  Time, 
5738;  Part  Time,  2985;  Total,  8273.  Georgetown  University:  Full  Time, 
49755  Part  Time,  1294;  Total,  6269.  Gonzaga  University:  Full  Time, 
1765;  Part  Time,  262;  Total,  2027.  Holy  Cross:  Full  Time,  1827;  Part 
Time,  none;  Total,  1827.  ]ohn  Carroll  University:  Full  Time,  2273;  Part 
Time,  1845;  Total,  4118.  Moyne  College:  Full  Time,  1267;  Part  Time, 
88;  Total,  1355.  Loyola  College,  Baltimore:  Full  Time,  846;  Part  Time, 
944;  Total,  1790.  Loyola  University,  Chicago:  Full  Time,  5251;  Part 
Time,  3630;  Total,  8881.  Loyola  University,  Los  Angeles:  Full  Time, 
1348;  Part  Time,  564;  Total,  1912.  Loyola  University,  New  Orleans: 
Full  Time,  1714;  Part  Time,  1018;  Total,  2732.  Marquette  University: 
Full  Time,  7168;  Part  Time,  3174;  Total,  10,342.  Regis  College:  Full 
Time,  847;  Part  Time,  289;  Total,  11 36.  Roc\hurst  College:  Full  Time, 
793;  Part  Time,  1366;  Total,  2159.  St.  Joseph's  College:  Full  Time,  1740; 
Part  Time,  2955;  Total,  4695.  St.  Louis  University:  Full  Time,  6255; 
Part  Time,  2231;  Total,  8486.  St.  Peter  s  College:  Full  Time,  1725;  Part 
Time,  356;  Total,  2081.  Seattle  University:  Full  Time,  2703;  Part  Time, 
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1027;  Total,  3730.  Spring  Hill  College:  Full  Time,  1063;  Part  Time, 
275;  Total,  1338.  University  of  Detroit:  Full  Time,  5785;  Part  Time, 
5172;  Total,  10957.  Unit/ersity  of  San  Francisco:  Full  Time,  2145:  Part 
Time,  2189;  Total,  4334.  University  of  Santa  Clara:  Full  Time,  1477; 
Part  Time,  1265;  Total,  2742.  University  of  Scranton:  Full  Time,  1530; 
Part  Time,  875;  Total,  2405.  Wheeling  College:  Full  Time,  481;  Part 
Time,  12;  Total,  493.  Xavier  University:  Full  Time,  171 7;  Part  Time, 
2251;  Total,  3824. 

Freshman  Enrollment 

To  preface  this  section,  we  must  repeat  the  remark  made  in  an  earlier 
section  of  this  article  that  the  compiler  of  these  statistics  is  dependent 
upon  the  information  furnished  by  the  registrars  of  the  various  institu- 
tions. Consequently  at  times  the  figures  used  in  this  article  and  the  fig- 
ures appearing  in  publicity  releases  from  the  various  schools  are  at  vari- 
ance. For  instance,  in  the  reports  sent  to  us  by  the  various  registrars  this 
year  there  is  a  discrepancy  in  the  grand  totals  of  37  students,  as  against 
figures  furnished  us  by  the  registrars  who  sent  in  last  year's  statistics.  If 
you  should,  perchance,  check  last  year's  article  you  will  find  the  follow- 
ing differences  in  the  totals  of  the  three  schools  of  Liberal  Arts,  Engi- 
neering, and  Commerce  for  the  year  1 960-1 961 :  Liberal  Arts — last  year's 
report,  12,540,  this  year's  report,  12,465;  Engineering — last  year's  report, 
1454,  this  year's  report,  1504;  Commerce — last  year,  3786,  this  year,  3774. 
Total  for  last  year's  report  was  listed  as  17,780;  this  year's  reporting  of 
last  year's  figures  is  17,743.  The  difference  is  37  students. 

Freshman  enrollment  in  the  colleges  and  universities  presents  a  puz- 
zling picture  in  this  year's  statistics.  Although  only  four  of  the  twenty- 
eight  American  Jesuit  colleges  and  universities  showed  an  all-over  Grand 
Total  decrease,  seventeen  of  the  twenty-eight  colleges  and  universities 
showed  Freshman  enrollment  decreases.  Furthermore  these  decreases 
were  not  confined  to  one  school  or  department  but  were  spread  over  the 
three  schools  on  which  we  check  registration  figures,  namely.  Liberal 
Arts,  Engineering,  and  Commerce. 

According  to  both  Ronald  B.  Thompson  in  his  "Enrollment  Projec- 
tions for  Higher  Education,  1961-1978"  and  Ernest  V.  HolHs,  director 
of  college  and  university  administration  at  the  United  States  Office  of 
Education,  the  enrollment  for  freshmen  for  the  current  school  year  1961- 
1962  is  projected  for  a  seven  percent  increase  over  last  year's  enrollment. 
These  figures  are,  of  course,  projected  both  upon  Junior  colleges  and 
male  and  female  enrollment.  Too,  we  must  consider,  if  past  statistics  are 
to  be  followed,  that  the  female  enrollment  will  heavily  influence  the  in- 
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creased  enrollment  figures.  Incidentally  Mr.  Thompson,  who  figures 
that  38.9  percent  of  the  college  age  group  (18  to  21  years  old)  were  in 
college  in  1960-61,  projects  that  57  percent  of  this  age  group  will  be  in 
college  in  1978. 

With  this  projected  Freshman  increase  of  seven  percent  predicted  by 
both  Thompson  and  Hollis  in  mind,  we  look  to  this  year's  Freshman 
enrollment  in  the  twenty-eight  American  Jesuit  colleges  and  universities 
and  find  an  all-over  decrease  of  3.9  percent.  The  full  picture,  including 
the  lack  of  increase  of  7.0  percent  and  the  decrease  of  3.9  percent,  would 
indicate  that  we  are  close  to  11  percent  below  the  national  increase  in 
Freshman  enrollment  for  the  current  year.  As  was  mentioned  earlier  in 
this  article,  the  decreases  appear  in  all  three  schools.  Liberal  Arts  shows 
a  1.8  percent  decrease;  Engineering,  7.7  percent;  Commerce,  9.7  percent. 

The  following  schools  showed  freshman  decreases.  Figures  are  again 
based  upon  all  three  schools,  Liberal  Arts,  Engineering,  and  Commerce. 
Number  of  student  decreases  and  percentage  of  Freshman  Class  decrease 
is  as  follows:  Fairfield  (38  students)  12.5  percent;  Fordham  (229  stu- 
dents) 3.0  percent;  Georgetown  (40  students)  6.7  percent;  John  Carroll 
(81  students)  12.4  percent;  Loyola  of  Baltimore  (18  students)  5.4  per- 
cent; Loyola  of  Chicago  (62  students)  4.8  percent;  Loyola  of  Los  An- 
geles (19  students)  5.9  percent;  Loyola  of  New  Orleans  (114  students) 

28.5  percent;  Marquette  (74  students)  5.0  percent;  Regis  (48  students) 

16.6  percent;  St.  Joseph's  (35  students)  15.8  percent;  St.  Louis  (39  stu- 
dents) 2.3  percent;  Spring  Hill  (147  students)  54.4  percent;  Detroit  (21 
students)  1.8  percent;  Scranton  (15  students)  3.1  percent;  Wheeling 
(15  students)  9.2  percent;  and  Xavier  (66  students)  ii.o  percent. 

Increases  in  Freshman  class  were  noted  in  the  following  colleges  and 
universities:  Boston  College  (65  students)  5.7  percent;  Canisius  (13  stu- 
dents) 4.2  percent;  Creighton  (17  students)  2.6  percent;  Gonzaga  (14 
students)  3.4  percent;  Holy  Cross  (7  students)  1.3  percent;  Le  Moyne 
(5  students)  1.4  percent;  Roc\hurst  (6  students)  2.1  percent;  St.  Peter  s 
(3  students)  0.5  percent;  Seattle  (86  students)  13.1  percent;  San  Fran- 
cisco (87  students)  22.1  percent;  Santa  Clara  (99  students)  23.4  percent. 

Enrollment  in  Educational  Houses  of  Ours 

This  year,  for  the  first  time,  we  included  in  this  article  the  statistics 
on  enrollment  for  the  various  educational  institutions  of  the  American 
Assistancy  used  exclusively  for  Jesuits. 

Tertianships:  Manresa  Hall — 34  Tertians;  Auriesville — 44  Tertians; 
Cleveland — 27  Tertians;  Decatur — 18  Tertians;  Pomfret — 23  Tertians. 
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Total  Tertians  in  United  States  Tertianships— 146.  Brothers'  Tertian- 
ship — 13  Tertians  plus  5  for  Long  Retreat  only. 

Theologates:  Alma — 26  in  First  Year;  31  in  Second  Year;  28  in  Third 
Year;  23  in  Fourth  Year.  Total,  108  Theologians.  St.  Marys — 40  in  First 
Year;  49  in  Second  Year;  41  in  Third  Year;  38  in  Fourth  Year.  Total, 
168  Theologians.  West  Baden — 26  in  First  Year;  20  in  Second  Year;  28 
in  Third  Year;  37  in  Fourth  Year.  Total,  11 1  Theologians.  Weston — 35 
in  First  Year;  31  in  Second  Year;  26  in  Third  Year;  25  in  Fourth  Year. 
Total,  117  Theologians.  Woodstock^  College — 62  in  First  Year;  64  in 
Second  Year;  62  in  Third  Year;  65  in  Fourth  Year.  Total,  253  Theo- 
logians. The  Assistancy  Totals  are:  First  Year,  189  Theologians;  Second 
Year,  195  Theologians;  Third  Year,  185  Theologians;  Fourth  Year,  188 
Theologians.  Total  o£  all  Four  Years  in  Assistancy  is  757  Theologians. 

Philosophates:  Shrub  Oa\ — 65  in  First  Year;  42  in  Second  Year;  47 
in  Third  Year.  Total,  154  Philosophers.  Fusz,  St.  Louis — 73  in  First 
Year;  59  in  Second  Year;  53  in  Third  Year.  Total,  185  Philosophers. 
Assumption  Hall,  Mobile — 24  in  First  Year;  32  in  Second  Year;  35  in 
Third  Year.  Total,  91  Philosophers.  Mount  St.  Michael — 54  First  Year; 
35  in  Second  Year;  46  in  Third  Year.  Total,  135  Philosophers.  West 
Baden — 42  in  First  Year;  27  in  Second  Year;  27  in  Third  Year.  Total, 
96  Philosophers.  Weston — 19  in  First  Year;  17  in  Second  Year;  24  in 
Third  Year.  Total,  60  Philosophers.  Assistancy  Totals  are:  277  in  First 
Year;  212  in  Second  Year;  232  in  Third  Year.  Total  number  of  Philos- 
ophers in  American  Assistancy  is  721. 

Juniorates:  Colombiere — has  11  in  First  Year;  14  in  Second  Year; 
Total,  25  Juniors.  Florissant — 22  in  First  Year;  17  in  Second  Year;  Total, 
39  Juniors.  Grand  Coteau — 18  in  First  Year;  16  in  Second  Year;  Total, 
34  Juniors.  Los  Gatos — 32  in  First  Year;  15  in  Second  Year;  Total,  47 
Juniors.  Milford — 30  in  First  Year;  22  in  Second  Year;  Total,  52  Juniors. 
Plattsburgh — ^21  in  First  Year;  24  in  Second  Year;  Total,  45  Juniors. 
Shadowbroo\ — 26  in  First  Year;  12  in  Second  Year;  Total,  38  Juniors. 
Sheridan — 19  in  First  Year;  17  in  Second  Year;  Total,  36  Juniors.  St. 
Andrew's — ^24  in  First  Year;  25  in  Second  Year;  Total,  49  Juniors.  St. 
Bonifacius—2y  in  First  Year;  22  in  Second  Year;  Total,  49  Juniors. 
Wernersville — 37  in  First  Year;  19  in  Second  Year;  Total,  56  Juniors. 
Assistancy  totals  are  267  Juniors  in  First  Year,  203  Juniors  in  Second 
Year  and  470  Juniors  in  both  years. 

Novitiates:  Colombiere  has  15  First  Year  Novices  and  22  Second  Year 
Novices  and  a  total  of  37  Novices.  Florissant  has  39  in  First  Year,  33  in 
Second  Year  and  a  total  of  72  Novices.  Grand  Coteau  has  24  in  First 
Year,  23  in  Second  Year  and  a  total  of  47  Novices.  Los  Gatos  has  42  in 
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First  Year,  40  in  Second  Year  and  a  total  of  82  Novices.  Milford  has  29 
in  First  Year,  27  in  Second  Year  and  a  total  of  56  Novices.  Plattsburgh 
has  27  in  First  Year,  27  in  Second  Year  and  a  total  of  54  Novices.  Sha- 
dowbroo\  has  41  in  First  Year,  33  in  Second  Year  and  a  total  of  74 
Novices.  Sheridan  has  27  in  First  Year,  23  in  Second  Year  and  a  total  of 
50  Novices.  St.  Andrew's  has  34  in  First  Year,  30  in  Second  Year  and  a 
total  of  64  Novices.  St.  Bonifacius  has  55  in  First  Year,  25  in  Second 
Year  and  a  total  of  80  Novices.  Wernersville  has  35  in  First  Year,  27  in 
Second  Year  and  a  total  of  62  Novices.  The  Assistancy  totals  are  368 
First  Year  Novices  and  310  Second  Year  Novices  or  a  grand  total  of  678 
Novices.  To  recapitulate,  enrollment  in  the  House  of  formation  for  the 
members  of  the  Society  in  the  United  States  are:  146  in  Tertianships, 
757  in  Theolo gates,  721  in  Philosophates,  470  in  ]uniorates,  678  in  No- 
vitiates. The  Grand  Total  is  2772. 

The  Society  in  America  also  staffs  one  major  seminary  and  three 
minor  seminaries  for  the  diocesan  clergy.  The  enrollment  in  these  insti- 
tutions is  as  follows:  Mundelein  (Major  seminan^)  has  120  theologians 
and  276  philosophers;  Corpus  Christi  (Minor  Seminary)  has  102  stu- 
dents; Ryan  of  Fresno  has  103  students;  San  Ildefonso  of  Aibonito  has 
54  students.  The  School  of  St.  Philip  Neri  (for  delayed  vocations)  has 
an  enrollment  of  115  students. 


Private  institutions  of  higher  learning  have  important  and  unique 
functions  to  perform.  They  give  American  education  a  diversity  and 
scope  not  possible  in  tax-supported  institutions  alone,  and  they  have  an 
opportunity  to  emphasize,  if  they  wish,  individualistic  patterns  of 
thought,  courses  of  social  action,  or  political  or  religious  activity.  In  New 
YorJ{  State,  private  colleges  and  universities  have  performed  this  function 
with  great  competency  in  the  past.  For  the  years  ahead  we  propose  that 
the  State  help  to  insure  the  continuance  of  their  effectiveness  by  inaugu- 
rating a  program  of  direct  aid  to  private  colleges  and  universities. 

— Governor  Rockefeller's  Report  on  Higher  Education 
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AMERICAN  ASSISTANCY  (1958-1961) 

The  eighth  annual  Hst  of  Jesuit  scholarly  publications  covers  the  peri- 
od from  June  i,  i960  to  May  31,  1961.  It  reports  211  contributions,  a 
slight  increase  from  the  180  of  last  year;  and  132  contributors,  slightly 
more  than  the  123  of  a  year  ago. 

The  largest  number  of  contributions  was  in  philosophy  (40)  and  in 
theology  (29) ;  the  third  largest  was  in  history  (20) ;  the  fourth  largest 
was  in  biology  (17). 

ANTHROPOLOGY 

EwiNG,  J.  Franklin  (Fordham  Univ.)  "Current  Roman  Catholic  Thought 
on  Evolution,"  Pp.  19-28,  in  Evolution  After  Darwin,  Vol.  3  (Eds.  Sol  Tax 
&  Charles  Callender),  U.  of  Chicago  Press,  i960. 

 ,  "The  Human  Phenomenon."  Theological  Studies,  March  1961, 

Vol.  22,  No.  I,  Pp.  86-102. 

ARCHAEOLOGY 

CosTELLOE,  M.  Joseph  (Creighton  U.)  Translation  of  The  Roman  Cata- 
combs and  Their  Martyrs.  (Eds.  Ludwig  Herding,  S.J.  &  Engelbert  Kirsch- 
baum,  S.J.)  London,  England:  Darton,  Longman  &  Todd,  i960,  xiv-274. 

ASTRONOMY 

Heyden,  Francis  J.  (Georgetown  U.)  (with  Dr.  Baldini  &  Dr.  Banks)  "Re- 
duction of  the  North  Atlantic  Hiran  Tie."  Georgetown  Observatory  Spe- 
cial Report  No.  3,  i960. 

 ,  "Georgetown  Observatory  Graph  No.  16,"  in  A  Survey  of  Geo- 
magnetism, Francis  Glover,  S.J.,  Washington,  D.C.:  Georgetown  U.  Press, 
1961,  Pp.  54. 

Miller,  Walter  J.  (Fordham  University)  (with  Arthur  A.  Wachmann, 
Hamburg  Observatory)  "Nine  RR  Lyrae  Variables  in  the  Cygnus  Cloud, 
VV  78-86."  Ricerche  Astronomiche,  Feb.  1961,  Vol.  6,  No.  11,  Pp.  325- 

338. 

 ,  (with  Dr.  Arthur  A.  Wachmann,  Hamburg  Observatory)  "Five 

Cepheid  Variables  in  the  Cygnus  Cloud,  W  87-91."  Ricerche  Astro- 
nomiche, May  1961,  Vol.  6,  No.  14,  Pp.  361-371. 
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BIOLCKJY 

Acker,  Thomas  S.  (Detroit  Province)  "The  Comparative  Morphology  of 
the  Male  Terminalia  of  Neuroptera  (Insecta)."  Microentomology,  Aug. 
i960,  Vol.  24,  No.  2,  Pp.  25-84. 

Baumiller,  Robert  C.  (Maryland  Province)  (With  I.  H.  Herskowitz)  "The 
Relationship  between  phenotypic  detriment  of  heterozygous  mutations  & 
genetic  load  in  Drosophila."  Rec.  Genet.  Society  of  America,  i960,  Vol.  29, 
Pp.  56-57; 

 ,  and  in  Genetics,  Aug.  i960,  Vol.  45,  Pp.  974-975. 

Berger,  Charles  A.  (Fordham  University)  (With  Mother  M.  Colette,  E.  R. 
Witkus  and  CAB)  "Chromosomal  elimination  induced  by  6-Aza-Uracil." 
Nature,  191,  Pp.  627-628. 

Burke,  Joseph  A.  (Loyola  College,  Baltimore)  (w^ith  C.  G.  Wilber)  "Some 
effects  of  lysergic  acid  diethylamide  (LSD-25)  on  early  development  in 
Fundulus  heteroclitus."  The  Anatomical  Record,  July  i960.  Vol.  137,  No. 
3,  Pp.  344-45. 

 ,  "Some  effects  of  lysergic  acid  diethylamide  and  related  agents  on 

embryonic  heart  rate  in  Fundulus."  Biological  Bulletin,  Oct.  i960.  Vol. 
119,  No.  2,  Pp.  307. 

 ,  "Some  morphological  effects  of  lysergic  acid  diethylamide  and 

related  agents  on  early  embryonic  development  in  Fundulus."  Biological 
Bulletin,  Oct.  i960.  Vol.  119,  No.  2,  P.  308. 

Forsthoefel,  Paulinus  F.  (U.  of  Detroit)  "Further  studies  on  the  ef?ects  of 
Strong's  luxoid  gene."  Genetics,  Dec.  i960.  Vol.  45,  P.  988. 

HoENE,  Robert  E.  (Wis.  Province)  (with  Herman  M.  Slatis,  Ph.D.,  Ar- 
gonne  Lab.)  "Effect  of  Consanguinity  on  the  Distribution  of  Continu- 
ously Variable  Characteristics."  American  Journal  of  Human  Genetics, 
Vol.  13,  No.  I  (Part  I),  Pp.  28-31,  March  1961. 

Lorenzo,  Michael  A.  (Maryland  Province)  "The  Cephalic  Nervous  System 
of  the  Centipede  Arenophilus  Bipuncticeps."  (Wood)  Chilopoda,  Geo- 
philomorpha,  Geophilidae.  Washington,  D.C.:  Smithsonian  Institution, 
Nov.  i960,  iii-43.  Smithsonian  Miscellaneous  Collections,  Vol.  140,  No.  4 
(five  plates). 

MuLLAHY,  John  H.  (Loyola,  New  Orleans)  "The  Algal  Flora  of  the  Chan- 
daleur  Islands  of  Louisiana."  Comptes  Rendus  du  Congres  IX  Interna- 
tional de  Botanique,  Jan.  i960,  Vol.  II,  P.  275. 

 ,  on  "Rhodophyceae."  in  The  Encyclopedia  of  the  Biological  Sci- 
ences, (Editor  Peter  Gray)  New  York  &  London:  Reinhold;  Chapman  & 
Hall,  Ltd.  1961,  xxi-1119.  Pp.  886-888. 
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Peters,  Joseph  J.  (Xavier  U.)  (with  A.  R.  Vonderahe  &  A.  A.  Huesman) 
"Chronological  development  of  electrical  activity  in  the  optic  lobes,  cere- 
bellum, and  cerebrum  of  the  chick  embryo."  Physiological  Zoology,  July 
i960,  Vol.  33,  Pp.  225-231. 

Peters,  Walter  (Loyola  U.,  Chicago)  "Inheritance  of  Asymmetry  in  a 
Waterboatman."  (Krizousacorixa  femorata.)  Nature,  May  1961,  Vol.  186, 
P-  737. 

Sullivan,  William  D.  (Boston  College)  "The  Effect  of  Ultraviolet  Radia- 
tion on  Growth  and  Succinic  Dehydrogenuse  Activity  in  Mycrobacterium 
Lacticola."  Transactions  of  the  American  Microscopical  Society,  July  i960. 
Vol.  79,  Pp.  315-319. 

 ,  (with  James  P.  Sparks)  (Abstract)  "The  Effect  of  Radiation  on 

Enzyme  Activity  in  Synchronously  Dividing  Tetrahymena  Pyriformis 
W."  The  Anatomical  Record,  July  i960.  Vol.  137,  P.  396. 

 ,  (with  Mary  Louise  Foley)  (Abstract)  "Radiation  Effects  on 

Cysteine  Desulphydrase  Activity  in  E.  coli  and  M.  lacticola."  Bacteriologi- 
cal Proceedings,  Oct.  i960.  Vol.  14,  P.  99. 

 ,  "The  Effect  of  Ultraviolet  Radiation  on  a  Cysteine  Culture  of 

Tetrahymena  Pyriformis  W."  Transactions  of  the  American  Microscopi- 
cal Society,  Oct.  i960.  Vol.  79,  Pp.  392-396. 

CANON  LAW 

O'Connor,  James  L  (Chicago  Province)  (with  T.  Lincoln,  Bouscaren,  S.J.) 
Canon  Law  Digest  Supplement  Through  7959.  Milwaukee,  Wis.:  Bruce, 

1960.  Not  paginated. 

 ,  "Dominative  Power  of  Religious  Superiors."  The  Jurist,  Jan. 

1961,  Vol.  21,  Pp.  1-26. 

 ,  "Some  Aspects  of  Religious  Authority."  Review  for  Religious, 

May  1961,  Vol.  22,  Pp.  180-195. 

Reed,  John  J.  (Buffalo  Province)  (with  Leo  A.  Arnoult,  O.P.)  "Problems 
of  Prohibited  Books:  An  Exploratory  Discussion."  Cath.  Theol.  Soc. 
Amer.,  Proceedings  i^th  Annual  Convention,  June  i960,  137-153. 

CHEMISTRY 

CuRRiE,  Charles  L.  (Maryland  Province)  The  Vapor-Phase  Photolysis  of 
Methyl  Azide.  Washington,  D.C.:  The  Catholic  U.  of  America  Press,  1961, 
viii-64.  (Doctoral  Dissertation) 
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McCarthy,  Paul  J.  (Canisius  College)  (with  K.  Nakamoto,  A.  Ruby,  and 
A.  E.  Martell)  "Infrared  Spectra  of  Metal  Chelate  Compounds.  II.  Infra- 
red Spectra  of  Acetylacetonates  of  Trivalent  Metals."  Journal  of  the  Ameri- 
can Chemical  Society,  1961.  Vol.  83,  Pp.  1066-69. 

 ,  (with  K.  Nakamoto  &  A.  E.  Martell)  "Infrared  Spectra  of  Metal 

Chelate  Compounds.  III.  Infrared  Spectra  of  Acetylacetonates  of  Divalent 
Metals."  Journal  of  the  American  Chemical  Society  1961,  Vol.  83,  Pp. 
1272-76. 

COMPARATIVE  LITERATURE 

DoeERTY,  Kevin  F.  (Boston  College  High  School)  "On  Wordsworth's 
Aeneid."  The  Classical  World,  April  1961,  Vol.  54,  No.  7,  Pp.  213-217. 

ECONOMICS 

Becker,  Joseph  M.  (St.  Louis  U.)  "Twenty -five  Years  of  Unemployment 
Insurance — an  Experiment  in  Competitive  Collectivism."  Political  Sci- 
ence Quarterly,  Dec.  i960.  Vol.  LXXVI,  Pp.  481-499. 

 ,  The  Adequacy  of  the  Benefit  Amount  in  Unemployment  Insur- 
ance. Kalamazoo,  Michigan:  The  W.  E.  Upjohn  Inst,  for  Employment 
Research,  May  1961,  Pp.  64. 

Byron,  William  J.  (Maryland  Province)  "Needed:  Local  Leadership  in 
Depressed  Areas."  Harvard  Business  Review,  July-Aug.  i960.  Vol.  38, 
Pp.  1 15-124. 

 ,  "Decision  to  Relocate."  Social  Order,  Nov.  i960,  Vol.  10,  Pp. 

410-414. 

Purcell,  Theodore  (Loyola  U.,  Chicago)  Blue  Collar  Man.  Cambridge, 
Mass.:  Harvard  U.  Press,  i960.  Pp.  300.  (Part  of  Wertheim  Publications 
in  Industrial  Relations.) 

EDUCATION 

CosTELLOE,  M.  Joseph  (Creighton  U.)  "Church  History  in  U.S.  Catholic 
Colleges  &  Universities."  The  Catholic  Educational  Review,  Feb.  1961, 
Vol.  59,  Pp.  73-82. 

 ,  "Church  History  in  American  Colleges  &  Universities:  The 

Findings  of  a  Questionnaire  Survey."  Journal  of  Higher  Education,  Feb. 
1961,  XXXII,  Pp.  70-76. 

DoNOHUE,  John  W.  (Fordham  University)  "Biracial  Public  School  Educa- 
tion in  the  South."  Thought,  Autumn  i960,  Vol.  35,  Pp.  393-420. 
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DoNOHUE,  Thomas  C.  (Creighton  U.)  "Maintaining  Curricular  Balance  in 
an  Era  of  Expanding  Governmental  Activity  and  Financing,  Growing 
Industrial-Business  Interest  and  Financing,  Periodic  International  Crises, 
and  Strongly  Held  Societal  Values."  Proceedings  of  the  16th  Annual  Na- 
tional Conference  on  Higher  Education — 796/,  edited  by  G.  Kerry  Smith: 
The  Association  for  Higher  Education,  Washington,  D.C.,  1961,  Pp. 
161-166. 

Donovan,  Charles  F.  (Boston  College)  ''Theological  and  Philosophical 
Underpinnings  of  Student  Personnel  Work."  L'Entr'Aide  (La  Centre 
Pedagogique  des  Jesuites  Canadiens,  Montreal)  Vol.  XXXV,  No.  i,  Aug. 
i960.  Pp.  9-17. 

FitzGerald,  Paul  A.  (New  England  Province)  "Research  Versus  Teach- 
ing." fesuit  Educational  Quarterly,  March  1961,  Vol.  23,  No.  4,  Pp.  197- 
205. 

Henle,  Robert  }.  (St.  Louis  U.)  "The  Intellectual  Development  of  the 
Operationalist."  Hospital  Administration,  Fall  i960,  Vol.  V,  Pp.  33-47. 

 ,  "A  Roman  Catholic  View  of  Education"  in  Philosophies  of  Edu- 
cation, Pp.  77-83,  Editor  Philip  H.  Phenix.  New  York:  John  Siley  and 
Sons,  1961,  vi-137. 

Leary,  John  P.  (Gonzaga  U.)  Introduction  to  Education.  New  York:  Pag- 
eant Press,  i960,  Pp.  172. 

McCluskey,  Neil  G.  (Gonzaga  U.)  (with  R.  L.  Hunt,  John  C.  Bennett,  & 
W.  W.  Brickman)  "Religion  &  Public  Education:  Observations  from  a 
Catholic  Viewpoint."  Religious  Education,  July  i960.  Vol.  55,  Pp.  273-78. 

 ,  "Public  Funds  for  Parochial  Schools?  Yes!"  Teachers  College 

Record,  Oct.  i960.  Vol.  62,  Pp.  49-56. 

Ong,  Walter  J.  (St.  Louis  U.)  "Academic  Excellence  and  Cosmic  Vision." 
Na^l  Catholic  Educational  Assoc.  Bulletin  Aug.  ig6o.  Vol.  LVII,  No.  i. 
Pp.  37-50. 

Porter,  Richard  L.  (Marquette  U.)  "Towards  a  'Ratio  Studiorum'  for 
Jesuit  Business  Administration  Education."  Jesuit  Educational  Quarterly, 
Vol.  XXIII,  June  i960.  Pp.  44-51. 

Woods,  James  A.  (New  England  Province)  "This  Bookstore  Business."  The 
Catholic  Educational  Review,  Sept.  i960,  Vol.  LVIII,  Pp.  368-373. 

ENGLISH 

Bernbrock,  John  E.  (Sogang  College,  Korea)  "Whitman's  Language  Study: 
"Work  in  Progress."  Walt  Whitman  Review,  Dec.  i960.  Vol.  VI,  Pp. 
69-72. 
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 ,  Walt  Whitman  and  Anglo-Saxonism.  Chapel  Hill,  North  Caro- 
lina: 1 96 1,  xi-22i.  (Doctoral  Dissertation) 

Blehl,  Vincent  F.  (Canisius  College)  "Newman's  Delation:  Some  Hitherto 
Unpublished  Letters/'  Dublin  Review,  Winter  1960-61,  Vol.  CCXXXIV, 
Pp.  296-305. 

 ,  "John  Henry  Newman  on  Latin  Prose  Style,  A  Critical  Edition 

of  His  Hints  on  Latin  Composition."  Classical  Folia,  1961,  Vol.  XV,  No. 
I,  1-13. 

Manion,  Frederick  P.  (Xavier  U.)  "Robert  Persons'  Answere  to  Syr  Ed- 
ward: An  Analysis  and  a  Study  of  the  Chief  Sources."  New  York:  Ford- 
ham  U.  Library,  1958,  viii-268.  (Doctoral  Dissertation) 

Noon,  William  T.  (New  York  Province)  "Satire:  Poison  and  the  Profes- 
sor." The  English  Record,  Fall  i960,  Vol.  XI,  Pp.  53-56. 

 ,  "James  Joyce:  Unfacts,  Fiction,  and  Facts."  PMLA,  June  1961, 

Vol.  LXXVI,  Pp.  254-276. 

Ong,  Walter  J.  (St.  Louis  U.)  "Ramist  Classroom  Procedure  and  the  Na- 
ture of  Reality."  Studies  in  English  Literature,  Winter  1960-61,  Vol.  I, 
No.  I,  31-47. 

 ,  Title  in  Japanese.  Original  English  Title:  "Wired  for  Sound: 

Teaching,  Communications,  and  Technological  Culture."  Title  of  peri- 
odical in  Japanese.  Supplementary  English  title:  Americana,  Feb.  1961, 
Vol.  VII,  No.  2,  Pp.  71-82. 

GEOLOGY 

Skehan,  James  W.  (Boston  College)  "Major  and  Minor  Structures  of  the 
Wilmination,  Vermont  Area,  United  States."  Report  of  the  Twenty-First 
Session  Norden,  International  Geological  Congress,  i960,  p.  190. 

 ,  "Stratigraphy  and  Structure  in  the  Southern  Part  of  the  Green 

Mountain  Anticlinorium."  Bulletin  of  the  Geological  Society  of  America, 
Vol.  71,  Dec.  i960,  p.  1975. 

Stauder,  William  (St.  Louis  U.)  "S  Waves  and  Focal  Mechanisms:  the 
State  of  the  Question."  Bulletin  of  the  Seismological  Society  of  America, 
July  i960.  Vol.  50,  Pp.  333-346. 

 ,  "Three  Kamchatka  Earthquakes."  Bulletin  of  the  Seismological 

Society  of  America,  July  i960.  Vol.  50,  Pp.  347-388. 

 ,  "S  Waves:  Alaska  and  Other  Earthquakes."  Bulletin  of  the  Seis- 
mological Society  of  America,  October  i960,  Vol.  50,  Pp.  581-597. 
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 ,  (with  W.  M.  Adams)  "A  Comparison  of  some  S-Wave  Studies 

of  Earthquake  Mechanisms."  Bulletin  of  the  Seismological  Society  of 
America,  April  1961,  Vol.  51,  Pp.  277-292. 

HISTORY 

Bannon,  John  Francis  (St.  Louis  U.)  "The  Spanish  Conquistadores"  in 
Source  Problems  in  World  Civilization,  Pp.  43,  New  York:  Holt,  Rinehart 
&  Winston,  i960. 

Barmann,  Lawrence  F.  (Missouri  Province)  "Newman  and  the  Theory  of 
Doctrinal  Development."  American  Ecclesiastical  Review,  August  i960. 
Vol.  CXLIII,  No.  2,  Pp.  120-129. 

 ,  "John  Brown  at  Harper's  Ferry:  A  Contemporary  Analysis." 

West  Virginia  History,  April  1961,  Vol.  XXII,  No.  3,  Pp.  141-158. 

BuRRUs,  Ernest  J.  (New  Orleans  Province)  "Cristobal  Cabrera  (c.  1515- 
1598),  First  American  Author:  A  Check  List  of  His  Writings  in  the  Vati- 
can Library."  Manuscripta,  July  i960.  Vol.  IV,  Pp.  67-89. 

 ,  "Salazar's  Report  to  the  Third  Mexican  Council."  The  Americas, 

July  i960.  Vol.  XVII,  Pp.  65-84. 

 ,  "Cristobal  Cabrera  on  the  Missionary  Methods  of  Vasco  de  Qui- 

roga."  Manuscripta,  Feb.  1961,  Vol.  V,  Pp.  17-27. 

 ,  "Correspondencia  del  P.  Kino  con  los  Generales  de  la  Compania 

de  Jesus.  Prologo  y  notas  de  Ernest  J.  Burrus,  S.J."  Editorial  Jus,  1961,  Pp. 
95.  (This  volume  is  No.  5  of  the  Series,  Testimonia  Historica.  De  Luxe 
edition  issued  in  honor  of  the  250  anniversary  of  the  death  of  Fr.  Kino.) 

 ,  Kino's  Plan  for  the  Development  of  Pimeria  Alta,  Arizona  & 

Upper  Calif.:  A  Report  to  the  Mexican  Viceroy,  translated  and  annotated 
by  Ernest  J.  Burrus,  S.J.  Tucson,  Arizona:  Arizona  Pioneers'  Historical 
Society,  1961,  viii-70.  (De  Luxe  Edition  issued  in  honor  of  the  250  anni- 
versary of  the  death  of  Fr.  Kino.) 

Campbell,  Gerard  J.  (Loyola  College)  "The  Attitude  of  the  Monarchy  to- 
ward the  use  of  Ecclesiastical  Censures  in  the  Reign  of  Saint  Louis."  Specu- 
lum, Oct.  i960.  Vol.  XXXV,  Pp.  535-555. 

 ,  "St.  Jerome's  Attitude  toward  Marriage  and  Women."  American 

Ecclesiastical  Review,  Nov  .-Dec.  i960.  Vol.  CXLIII,  Pp.  310-320;  384- 
394- 

Curran,  Francis  X.  (New  England  Province)  "The  Religious  Revival  and 
Organized  Religion,"  Pp.  28-38,  in  Roman  Catholicism  and  the  American 
Way  of  Life,  Thomas  T.  McAvoy,  C.S.C.,  Editor.  Notre  Dame,  Ind.:  U. 
of  Notre  Dame  Press,  1959,  viii-248. 
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Ettlinger,  Geraild  H.  (Fordham  U.)  "Some  Historical  Evidence  for  die 
Date  of  St.  John  Chrysostom's  Birth  in  the  Treatise  'Ad  Viduam  Jun- 
iorem'."  Traditio,  i960,  Vol.  XVI,  Pp.  373-380. 

GiBLiN,  Gerard  F.  (New  York  Province)  "Jesuits  as  Chaplains  in  the  Armed 
Forces  1917-1960."  Woodstoc\  Letters,  Nov.  i960.  Vol.  89,  No.  4,  Pp. 
323-482. 

Hopkins,  Vincent  C.  (Fordham  U.)  "Darw^inism  and  America,"  Pp.  114- 
124,  in  Darwin's  Vision  and  Christian  Perspectives,  Walter  Ong,  S.J., 
Editor.  New  York:  Macmillan,  i960,  x-154. 

KoRTH,  Eugene  H.  (Marquette  U.)  "Economic  Aspects  of  German  Inter- 
vention in  the  Spanish  Civil  War,  1936-39."  Mid-America,  July  i960, 
Vol.  42,  No.  3,  Pp.  151-169. 

McDermott,  Eric  (Georgetown  U.)  "Leo  XIII  and  England,"  Pp.  127-156, 
in  Leo  XIII  and  the  Modern  World,  Edward  T.  Gargan,  Editor.  New 
York:  Sheed  &  Ward,  1961,  246. 

Schumacher,  John  N.  (BufJalo  Province)  "Recent  Historical  Writing  on 
the  Philippines  Abroad."  Philippine  Studies,  Vol.  IX,  Pp.  97-127,  Jan. 
1961. 

Shields,  W.  Eugene  (Xavier  U.)  King  and  Church.  Chicago,  111.:  Loyola 
Univ.  Press,  1961,  xvi-400.  (Jesuit  Studies) 

Sievers,  Harry  J.  (New  York  Province)  Benjamin  Harrison:  Hoosier  War- 
rior. (Thru  the  Civil  War  Years,  1833-65.)  New  York:  University  Pub- 
lishers, Inc.,  1961,  xxx-374.  (Sec.  Ed. — orig.  published  in  1952,  sponsored 
by  Jordan  Foundation  of  Indianapolis,  Ind.) 

Smythe,  Donald  (Detroit  Province)  The  Early  Career  of  General  John  J. 
Pershing,  1860-igo^,  1961,  v-464.  (Doctoral  Dissertation)  (Microfilmed 
and  on  file  in  the  G.U.  Library.) 

HISTORY  OF  IDEAS 

Ong,  Walter  J.  (St.  Louis  U.)  (sole  editor)  Darwin's  Vision  and  Christian 
Perspectives.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co.,  i960,  xii-154. 

 ,  Introduction,  Pp.  1-8;  "Evolution  and  Cyclicism  in  Our  Time," 

Pp.  1 14-148,  in  Darwin's  Vision  and  Christian  Perspectives. 

LANGUAGES,  CLASSICAL 

BoDNAR,  Edward  Wm.  (Maryland  Province)  "Collection  Latomus,"  Pp.  255, 
in  Cyriacus  of  Ancona  and  Athens,  Vol.  XLIII.  Brussels,  Belgium:  Lato- 
mus, i960. 
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CosTELLOE,  M.  Joseph  (Creighton  U.)  Review  of  "Le  culte  imperial  dans  la 
peninsule  iberique  d'Auguste  a  Diocletien,"  Robert  Etienne.  (Paris,  E.  de 
Boccard,  1958.)  American  Journal  of  Philology,  Jan.  1961,  Vol.  LXXXII, 
No.  I,  Pp.  104-108. 

 ,  "Don't  Jettison  Latin."  Homiletic  and  Pastoral  Review,  Feb. 

1961,  Vol.  LXI,  Pp.  442-451. 

Grimaldi,  William  (Fordham  U.)  Review  of  "Aristotelis  Topica  et  Sophis- 
tici  Eteuchi,  W.  D.  Ross,  Oxford,  1958.  American  Journal  of  Philology, 
July  i960,  Vol.  LXXXI,  Pp.  315-322. 

 ,  (Fordham  U.)  "Aristotle  Rhetoric  I39ib29  and  I396b29."  Clas- 
sical Philology,  Jan.  1961,  Vol.  LVI,  Pp.  38-43. 

 ,  Review  of  "Harvard  Studies  in  Classical  Philology  LXIV 

(1959)."  Latomus,  1961,  Vol.  XX,  Pp.  227-229. 

MusuRiLLo,  Herbert  (Fordham  U.)  Symbol  and  Myth  in  Ancient  Poetry. 
New  York:  Fordham  Univ.  Press,  1961,  Pp.  256. 

 ,  "The  Illusion  of  Prosperity  in  Sophocles  and  Gregory  of  Nyssa." 

American  Journal  of  Philology.  1961,  Vol.  82,  Pp.  182-187. 

Ong,  Walter  J.  (St.  Louis  U.)  "Latin  and  the  Social  Fabric."  Yale  Review, 
Autumn  i960,  Vol.  L,  No.  i.  Pp.  18-31. 

Pendergast,  Joseph  S.  (Loyola  U.  Chicago)  The  Philosophy  of  History  of 
Pompeius  Trogus.  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.:  University  Microfilms,  1961,  iv-172. 

Schlatter,  Frederic  W.  (Oregon  Province)  Salamis  and  Plataea  in  the 
Tradition  of  the  Attic  Orators.  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan:  University  Micro- 
films, ii-213.  (Dissertation) 

Wolf,  Richard  J.  (New  England  Province)  "Polybius  and  the  Transcend- 
ence of  History."  Classical  Bulletin,  Nov.  i960.  Vol.  37,  Pp.  6-7,  9-1 1. 

LAW 

Constanzo,  Josep«  F.  (Fordham  U.)  "Loyalty  Oath  Affidavit."  University 
of  Detroit  Law  Journal,  June  i960.  Vol.  37,  No.  5,  Pp.  718-728. 

Davitt,  Thomas  E.  (Marquette  U.)  "Criminal  Responsibility  and  Punish- 
ment." Nomos.  (Year  Book  of  Amer.  Society  for  Political  &  Legal  Philos- 
ophy), Sept.  i960.  Vol.  Ill,  Pp.  143-15 1. 

 ,  "Law  as  Means  to  End — Thomas  Aquinas."  Vanderbilt  Law 

Review,  Dec.  i960,  Vol.  14,  Pp.  65-99. 

DoLAN,  Joseph  V.  (Fordham  U.)  "Natural  Law  and  Legislation."  Laval 
Theologique  et  Philosophique,  i960.  Vol.  XVI,  No.  2,  Pp.  237-264. 

Drinan,  Robert  F.  (Boston  College)  "Religion  and  the  State."  Catholic 
Lawyer,  Winter  1961,  Vol.  7,  No.  i,  Pp.  45-49. 
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 ,  "Should  the  State  Aid  Private  Schools?"  Catholic  Lawyer,  Spring 

1961,  Vol.  7,  No.  2,  Pp.  135-143. 

Harbrecht,  Paul  Peter  (Detroit  Province)  (with  Joseph  A.  McCallin,  S.J.) 
"The  Corporation  and  the  State  in  Anglo-American  Law  and  Politics." 
Journal  of  Public  Law,  Spring  1961,  Vol.  10,  No.  i,  Pp.  1-46. 

McCallin,  Joseph  A.  (St.  Louis  U.)  (with  Paul  P.  Harbrecht)  "The  Cor- 
poration and  the  State  in  Anglo-American  Law  and  Politics."  Journal  of 
Public  Law,  Spring  1961,  Vol.  10,  Xo.  i,  Pp.  1-46. 

LIBIL\RY  SCIENCE 

Connolly,  Brendan  (Boston  College)  "Jesuit  Library  Beginnings."  The 
Library  Quarterly,  Oct.  i960,  Vol.  XXX,  No.  4,  Pp.  243-252. 

 ,  "The  Catholic  Library  World:  a  Report  and  a  Projected  Dis- 
cussion." Catholic  Library  World,  April  1961,  Vol.  32.  Pp.  411-415. 

MATHEMATICS 

BiL\NDE,  Edw.\rd  W.  (New  York  Province)  The  Representation  of  Binary 
Quadratic  Forms  by  Binary  Quadratic  Forms.  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  1961,  v-137. 
(Doctoral  Dissertation — filed  in  Univ.  Library  and  also  with  University 
Microfilms,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan.) 

Whitman,  Andrew  P.  (New  Orleans  Province)  Invariant  Connections  in 
Principal  Fiber  Bundles  over  Locally  Homogeneous  Spaces.  Washington, 
D.C.:  Catholic  Univ.  Press,  i960,  v-8o. 

PHILOSOPHY 

Adelmann,  Frederick  J.  (Boston  College)  "Philosophy  in  the  Jesuit  Col- 
lege." Jesuit  Educational  Quarterly,  Jan.  1961,  Vol.  XXIII,  No.  3,  Pp.  151- 

157- 

Clarke,  W.  Norris  (Fordham  U.)  "Feature  Review  of  H.  Lewis'  Our  Ex- 
perience of  God."  International  Philosophical  Quarterly,  Feb.  1961,  Vol. 
I,  No.  I,  Pp.  168-177. 

Cronin,  T.  J.  (St.  Louis  U.)  "Descartes  on  Eternal  Truths."  Journal  of 
History  of  Ideas,  Oct.-Dec.  i960,  Vol.  XXI,  No.  4,  Pp.  553-559. 

 ,  "Eternal  Truths  in  Thought  of  Suarez  &  Descartes."  The  Mod- 
ern Schoolman,  May  1961,  Vol.  XXXVIII,  No.  4,  Pp.  269-288. 

Cunningham,  Fr^ancis  A.  (Fordham  U.)  "Speculative  Grammar  in  St. 
Thomas  Aquinas."  Laval  Theologique  et  Philosophique,  April  1961,  Vol. 
XVII,  Pp.  76-86. 
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DoHERTY,  Kevin  E.  (Boston  College  H.S.)  "The  Location  of  the  Platonic 
Ideas."  The  Review  of  Metaphysics,  Sept.  i960,  Vol.  XIV,  No.  i.  Pp.  57-72. 

Ddnohue,  Thomas  C.  (Creighton  U.)  "Vitoria's  Universalism  and  the 
World  Rule  of  Law."  The  Catholic  Lawyer,  Summer  i960.  Vol.  VI,  No.  2, 
Pp.  200-219. 

Friedrich,  L.  W.  (Marquette  U.)  The  Nature  of  Physical  Knowledge.  (Ed- 
ited.) Bloomington,  Indiana:  Marq.  U.  Press  &  Indiana  U.  Press  (jointly), 
Dec.  i960,  pp.  156.  (This  book  resulted  from  a  symposium  which  was 
part  of  the  meeting  of  the  American  Physical  Society  held  at  Marquette  in 
June  of  1959.) 

Garrett,  Thomas  M.  (Maryland  Province)  "Pubblicita  e  progresso  econo- 
mico."  Aggiornamenti  sociali  (Milan),  April  &  May  i960.  Vol.  XI,  Pp.  221- 
230;  283-290. 

 ,  "Dans  quelle  mesure  la  publicite  devrait-elle  etre  informative.?" 

Euromedia,  May  i960.  Pp.  28-31. 

 ,  "Ethique  publicitaire  et  consommation  psychologique,"  Vente  et 

Publicite,  Paris,  France,  May  &  June  i960,  Issues  84  and  85,  Pp.  8-9,  45; 
16-17. 

 ,  "Les  fabricants  d'opinion."  Information  Catholique  Internation- 
ales, Dec.  i960,  Issue  133,  Pp.  15-26. 

 ,  "An  Introduction  to  some  Ethical  Problems  of  Modern  Ameri- 
can Advertising,"  p.  208,  in  Studia  Socialia,  Vol.  6.  Rome,  Italy:  Gregorian 
U.  Press,  1961. 

Henle,  R.  J.  (St.  Louis  U.)  "'Science'  and  'The  Humanities'  in  Modern 
Western  Culture."  C.C.LC.A.  Bulletin,  Nov.  i960.  Vol.  2,  Pp.  1-34. 

 ,  "Science  and  the  Humanities."  Thought,  Winter  i960.  Vol. 

XXXV,  No.  139,  Pp.  513-536. 

Howard,  Roy  J.  (New  Orleans  Province)  Philosophical  Method  in  the  Writ- 
ings of  Gilbert  Ryle.  Louvain:  (Typescript)  i960,  vii-231.  (Doctoral  Dis- 
sertation, on  file  with  the  library  of  the  Institut  St.  Thomas,  Faculte  de 
Philosophie,  U.  of  Louvain.) 

Jancauskas,  Raymond  C.  (Loyola  U.,  Chicago)  "Gift  Acceptance  by  Com- 
pany Personnel."  Personnel  Journal,  May  1961,  Vol.  40,  No.  i.  Pp.  22-25. 

Klubertanz,  George  P.  (St.  Louis  U.)  "Does  'Knowledge'  of  Physical  Laws 
and  Facts  Have  Relevance  in  the  Moral  and  Social  Realm,"  Pp.  69-84,  in 
The  Nature  of  Physical  Knowledge,  (L.  Friedrich,  Editor),  Milwaukee, 
Wis.  &  Bloomington,  Ind.:  Marquette  U.  Press  &  Indiana  U.  Press,  i960 — 

156. 

 ,  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  on  Analogy.  Chicago,  111.:  Loyola  Univ. 

Press,  i960,  vii-319. 
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MacKinnon,  Edward  M.  (New  England)  "Atomic  Physics  and  Reality." 
The  Modern  Schoolman,  Nov.  i960.  Vol.  XXXVIII,  Pp.  37-59. 

 ,  "Thomism  and  Atomism."  The  Modern  Schoolman,  Jan.  1961, 

Vol.  XXXVIII,  Pp.  121-141. 

Marrow,  Stanley  B.  (New  England  Province)  (with  Wilhelm  Kutsch) 
Alfarabi's  Commentary  on  Aristotle's  De  Interpretatione.  Beyrouth, 
Lebanon:  Imprimerie  Catholique,  i960,  xvi-262.  Recherches:  tome  XIII 
publiees  sous  la  direction  de  I'lnstitut  de  Lettres  Orien tales  de  Beyrouth. 

McNally,  Edward  J.  (Fordham  U.)  "The  Moral  Virtues  in  St.  Thomas:  I." 
American  Ecclesiastical  Review,  Aug.  i960,  Vol.  CXLIII,  No.  2,  Pp.  102- 
III. 

 ,  "The  Moral  Virtues  in  St.  Thomas:  II."  American  Ecclesiastical 

Review,  Sept.  i960.  Vol.  CXLIII,  No.  3,  Pp.  173-182. 

Munson,  Thomas  N.  (Loyola  U.,  Chicago)  "Heidegger's  Recent  Thought 
on  Language."  Philosophy  and  Phenomenological  Research,  March  1961, 
Vol.  XXI,  No.  3,  Pp.  361-372. 

Ong,  Walter  J.  (St.  Louis  U.)  "Nationalism  and  Darwin:  A  Psychological 
Problem  in  Our  Concept  of  Social  Development."  Review  of  Politics,  Oct. 
i960.  Vol.  XXII,  No.  4,  Pp.  466-481. 

Riordan,  Joseph  (Canasius  College)  Form  and  Intellect  in  Averroes.  To- 
ronto, Canada,  i960 — 325.  (Doctoral  Dissertation,  University  of  Toronto.) 

Roth,  Robert  J.  (Fordham  U.)  The  Conditions  for  Self-Realization  in  the 
Philosophy  of  John  Dewey.  New  York:  Fordham  University,  1961,  iv-254. 
(Unpublished  thesis). 

RoYCE,  James  E.  (Seatde  U.)  "St.  Thomas  and  the  Definition  of  Active 
Potency."  The  New  Scholasticism,  Oct.  i960.  Vol.  XXXIV,  Pp.  431-437. 

Schmidt,  Robert  W.  (Chicago  Province)  "L'emploi  de  la  separation  en 
metaphysique."  Revue  Philosophique  de  Louvain,  Aug.  i960.  Vol.  LVIII, 
Pp-  373-393- 

SiKORA,  Joseph  J.  (St.  Xavier  H.S.,  Cinn.)  "The  Symbolisation  of  Traditional 
Formal  Logic."  The  New  Scholasticism,  July  i960.  Vol.  XXXIV,  Pp.  297- 
314. 

 ,  "The  Speculative  Value  of  Physical  Science."  Thought,  winter 

i960.  Vol.  XXXV,  Pp.  494-512. 

Smith,  Gerard,  (Marquette  U.)  (with  L.  H.  Kendzierski)  The  Philosophy 
of  Being.  New  York:  Macmillan,  1961.  (Christian  Wisdom  Series,  Edi- 
tors: V.  Bourke,  G.  B.  Phelan,  Ignatius  Brady,  O.S.F.) 

Sweeney,  Leo.  (St.  Louis  U.)  "L'infini  quantitatif  chez  Aristote."  Revue 
philosophique  de  Louvain,  Nov.  i960.  Vol.  58,  Pp.  505-528. 
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 ,  "John  Damascene  and  Divine  Infinity."  New  Scholasticism,  Jan. 

1961,  Vol.  35,  Pp.  76-106. 

 ,  "Another  Interpretation  of  Enneads,  VI,  7,  32."  The  Modern 

Schoolman,  May  1961,  Vol.  38,  Pp.  289-303. 

Teske,  Roland  John  (Campion  H.S.)  "Plato's  Later  Dialectic."  The  Modern 
Schoolman,  March  1961,  Vol.  XXXVIII,  Pp.  171-201. 

Wassmer,  Thomas  A.  (St.  Peter  s  College)  "Guilt  and  Value  Philosophy." 
Franciscan  Studies,  Sept.-Dec.  1959,  Vol.  19,  No.  3-4,  Pp.  227-240. 

 ,  "The  Kantian  Unity  of  Pure  Apperception."  The  Thomist,  Jan. 

1961,  Vol.  XXIV,  No.  I,  Pp.  90-107. 

 ,  "A  Critique  of  Situation  Ethics  in  Terms  of  Thomistic  Moral 

Philosophy,"  in  Encounter  (The  Shane  Review),  Winter  i960.  Vol.  21, 
No.  I,  73-8. 

PHYSICS 

Benedetto,  F.  A.  (Loyola  U.,  New  Orleans)  "Impact  of  Sponsored  and  Non- 
sponsored  Research  on  Student  Training  in  an  Undergraduate  Physics 
Department."  (Abstract)  American  Journal  of  Physics,  Nov.  i960.  Vol. 
28,  p.  757. 

Carter,  James  C.  (Loyola  U.,  New  Orleans)  (with  W.  T.  Pinkston  and 
W.  W.  True)  "Shell  Model  and  Pb2o8  (Lead-208)."  The  Physical  Review, 
Oct.  i960.  Vol.  120,  Pp.  504-512. 

Dehn,  James  T.  (New  York  Province)  "Interference  Patterns  in  the  near 
field  of  a  Circular  Poston."  The  Journal  of  the  Acoustical  Society  of  Ameri- 
ca, Dec.  i960.  Vol.  32,  Pp.  1 692-1 696. 

Quay,  Paul  M.  (Chicago  Province)  Distribution  Functions  in  Statistical 
Thermodynamics.  Cambridge,  Mass.:  1958,  197.  (Doctoral  Dissertation 
on  file  at  M.I.T.  Science  Library.) 

Schecher,  James  M.  (New  England  Province)  The  Use  of  a  T-Tube  to  Pro- 
duce Shoc\-Heated  Plasmas  in  an  X-Band  Wave  Guide.  (A  monograph) 
College  Park,  Maryland:  University  of  Maryland — Institute  for  Fluid  Dy- 
namics and  Applied  Mathematics,  April  1961. 

Thekaekara,  Matthew  P.  (with  Christopher  M.  Wilson)  "Ultraviolet 
Spectrum  of  Ti  I."  Journal  of  the  Optical  Society  of  America,  March  1961, 
No.  51,  Pp.  289-297. 

TooHiG,  Timothy  E.  (New  England  Province)  (with  A.  Persner,  R.  Strand, 
L.  Madomsky)  "Auger  Rate  in  U-Mesic  Atoms."  II  Nuovo  Cimento,  Feb. 
ig6i,  Series  X,  Vol.  19,  Pp.  409-414. 
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POLITICAL  SCIENCE 

Clancy,  Thomas  H.  (Loyola  U.,  New  Orleans)  "Toleration  and  Reforma- 
tion" (Book  Review)  Heythrop  Journal,  Oct.  i960,  Pp.  325-8;  April  1961, 
Pp.  165-8. 

CosTANzo,  Joseph  F.  (Fordham  U.)  (Monograph)  Academic  Freedom  and 
the  Intellectual.  Cork,  Ireland:  Cork  University  Press,  i960,  1-16. 

Johnson,  Francis  D.  (Xavier  U.)  Suarez  on  the  Theory  of  Custom.  Wash- 
ington, D.C.:  Georgetown  U.  (microfilm  copy  there),  i960,  x-327.  (Ph.D. 
Thesis) 

McKenna,  Joseph  C.  (Fordham  U.)  "Ethics  and  War:  A  Catholic  View." 
American  Political  Science  Review,  Sept.  i960.  Vol.  54,  Pp.  647-658. 

O'Brien,  William  (Georgetown  U.)  "The  Executive  and  the  Separation 
Principle  at  the  Constitutional  Convention."  Maryland  Historical  Maga- 
zine, Sept.  i960.  Vol.  55,  No.  3,  Pp.  201-220. 

 ,  "Religion  and  the  State  Governments."  U.  of  Detroit  Law  Jour- 
nal, Oct.  i960.  Vol.  38,  No.  I,  Pp.  34-44. 

PSYCHOLOGY 

Gasson,  John  A.  (New  Orleans  Province)  "Moral  vs  Psychological  Guilt," 
Pp.  46-52,  in  Three  Joint  Symposia  A.C.P.A. — A.P.A.  New  York:  Ford- 
ham U.,  i960,  xi-207. 

Meissner,  W.  W.  (Buffalo  Province)  "Some  Anxiety  Indications  in  the  Ado- 
lescent Boy."  Journal  of  General  Psychology,  1961,  Vol.  64,  Pp.  251-257. 

O'CoNNELL,  Daniel  C.  (Missouri  Province)  "Is  Mental  Illness  a  Result  of 
Sin?"  Studies  in  Religious  Psychology,  1961,  Pp.  55-64  (233-242). 

SCRIPTURE 

FiTZMYER,  Joseph  A.  (Maryland  Province)  (with  Geo.  S.  Glanzman,  S.J.) 
An  Introductory  Bibliography  for  the  Study  of  Scripture.  Westminster, 
Md.:  Newman,  1961,  xix-135.  (Woodstock  Papers  #5) 

 ,  "Qumran  and  the  Interpolated  Paragraph  in  2  Cor  6,  14-7,  i." 

Catholic  Biblical  Quarterly,  1961,  Vol.  23,  Pp.  271-80. 

KiLMARTiN,  Edward  J.  (New  England  Province)  "The  Formation  of  the 
Bread  of  Life  Discourse."  Scripture,  July  i960.  Vol.  XII,  No.  19,  Pp.  75-78. 

MacRae,  George  W.  (New  England  Province)  "The  Meaning  and  Evolu- 
tion of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles."  Catholic  Biblical  Quarterly,  July  i960. 
Vol.  22,  Pp.  251-276. 


Jesuit  Scholarly  Publications  i8i 

McKenzie,  John  L.  (Loyola  U.,  Chi.)  "The  Word  of  God  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment." Theological  Studies,  June  i960,  Vol.  21,  Pp.  183-206. 

 ,  "Messianism  and  the  College  Teacher  of  Sacred  Doctrine."  Pro- 
ceedings, Sixth  Annual  Convention  of  the  Society  of  Catholic  College 
Teachers  of  Sacred  Doctrine,  i960,  Vol.  6,  Pp.  34-59. 

McNally,  Robert  E.  (New  York  Province)  '"Dies  Dominica'  Two  Hi- 
berno-Latin  Texts."  Medieval  Studies,  i960.  Vol.  22,  Pp.  355-61. 

Neenan,  William  B.  (Wisconsin  Province)  "Doctrine  of  Original  Sin  in 
Scripture."  Irish  Theological  Quarterly,  Jan.  1961,  Vol.  28,  Pp.  54-64. 

SOCIAL  SERVICE 

Biestek,  Felix  P.  (Loyola  U.,  Chicago)  /  Cinque  Methodi  Del  Servizio 
Sociale.  Bologna,  Italy:  Giuseppe  Malipiero — Papal  Relief  Commission, 
1 96 1,  Pp.  153.  (Sponsored  by:  Pontificia  Opera  di  Assistenza.) 

SOCIOLOGY 

Casey,  Thomas  J.  (Regis  College)  "Catholics  and  Family  Planning."  Ameri- 
can Catholic  Sociological  Review,  Summer  i960,  Vol.  21,  No.  2,  Pp.  125- 
135- 

Fighter,  Joseph  H.  (Loyola  U.,  New  Orleans)  "Toleration  and  Reforma- 
tion." (Book  Review)  Heythrop  Journal,  Oct.  i960.  Vol.  I,  Pp.  325-8; 
April  1961,  Vol.  II,  Pp.  165-8. 

 ,  Are  We  Going  Secular?  Milwaukee:  Marquette  U.  Press,  Fall 

i960.  (Pamphlet) 

 ,  Religion  as  an  Occupation.  Notre  Dame,  Ind.:  U.  of  Notre  Dame 

Press,  1961,  xvi-295. 

White,  Robert  A.  (Missouri  Province)  "American  Indian  Crisis."  Social 
Order,  May  1961,  Vol.  II,  No.  4,  Pp.  201-211. 

THEOLOGY 

Ahern,  Eugene  J.  (Maryland  Province)  "Ernest  Renan:  The  Man  and  His 
Work."  The  American  Ecclesiastical  Review,  Dec.  i960.  Vol.  CXLIII,  No. 
6,  Pp.  361-375. 

CooGAN,  John  E.  (Chicago  Province)  "Jewry's  Call  to  Fulfillment."  Homi- 
letic  &  Pastoral  Review,  Aug.  i960.  Vol.  LX,  No.  11,  Pp.  969-976. 

CosTELLOE,  M.  Joseph  (Creighton  U.)  "Sex  in  Contemporary  Literature." 
Homiletic  and  Pastoral  Review,  Vol.  LXI,  Oct.  i960,  Pp.  19-28;  Nov. 
i960,  Pp.  145-154. 
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Dulles,  Avery  (Bu5alo  Province)  "The  Protestant  Preacher  and  the  Pro- 
phetic Mission."  Theological  Studies,  Dec.  i960,  Vol.  21,  Pp.  544-580. 

Gleason,  Robert  W.  (Fordham  U.)  "Reason  and  Revelation  on  the  Subject 
of  Charit)',"  Pp.  132-142  in  The  Human  Person  and  the  World  of  Values. 
New  York:  Fordham  U.  Press,  i960. 

Hardon,  John  A.  (Detroit  Province)  "The  Impact  of  Theology-  on  the  Intel- 
lectual Life  of  the  Nation."  Delta  Epsilon  Sigma  Bulletin,  Oct.  i960,  Vol. 
5,  Pp.  79-86. 

 ,  "Chiesa  e  Stato  in  America:  La  Posizione  Cattolica."  La  Civilta 

Cattolica,  Vol.  II — Quaderno  2660,  Jan.  1961,  Pp.  146-156. 

 ,  "The  Spiritual  Basis  of  Christian  L'nitw"  Proceedings  ig6i  Bi- 
ennial Convention  Nafl  Council  of  Catholic  Men,  1961,  Pp.  93-106. 

Henle,  R.  J.  (St.  Louis  U.)  "Learning,"  Pp.  257-273,  in  Catholics  in  Con- 
versation.  Phila.  Sc  New  York:  J.  B.  Lippincott  Sc  Company,  i960,  5-288. 

Hurley,  Philip  (Fordham  U.)  "Role  of  Churches  in  Integration."  Journal 
of  Inter  group  Relations,  Summer  i960,  Vol.  I,  No.  3,  Pp.  41-46. 

Kilm.artin,  Edward  J.  (New  England  Province)  "A  First  Centun,'  Chalice 
Dispute."  Sciences  Ecclesiastiques,  Oct.  i960.  Vol.  XII,  No.  3,  Pp.  403-408. 

 ,  "Relationship  of  the  Double  Consecration  to  the  Essence  of  the 

Sacrifice  of  the  Mass."  Irish  Ecclesiastical  Record,  Dec.  i960.  Vol.  XCIV, 
No.  12,  Pp.  342-345. 

 ,  "Two  Lutheran  Opinions  Concerning  the  Eucharistic  Sacrifice." 

Irish  Theological  Quarterly,  Jan.  1961,  Vol.  XXVIII,  No.  i.  Pp.  45-54. 

McAuLiFFE,  Ci_AREXCE  ( Wisconsin  Province)  De  Sacramentis  in  Genere.  St. 
Louis,  Mo.:  B.  Herder  Book  Co.,  i960,  xv-224. 

McKE>rziE,  John  L.  (Loyola  U.,  Chicago)  "Intellectual  Liberty  Revisited." 
Homiletic  and  Pastoral  Review,  Jan.  1961,  Vol.  61,  Pp.  350-359. 

MusLTULLo,  Herbert  (Fordham  U.)  "Symbolism  and  Kerygmatic  Theol- 
og}'."  Thought,  1961,  Vol.  36,  Pp.  61-80. 

 ,  "A  Note  on  Gregory  of  Nyssa's  Commentar)'  on  the  Song  of 

Solomon."  Didascaliae:  Studies  in  Honor  of  Anselm  M.  Alboreda,  New 
York,  1961,  Pp.  323-326. 

O'CoNNELL,  ^L\TTHEw  J.  (New  York  Province)  "The  Concept  of  Command- 
ment in  the  Old  Testament."  Theological  Studies,  Sept.  i960,  Vol.  21,  Pp. 

351-403- 

QuAiN,  Edwin  A.  (Fordham  U.)  (with  R.  Arbesmann  O.S.A.,  Sister  Emily 
Joseph)  (Translation  into  English  with  Introductions)  Tertullian,  Dis- 
ciplinary, Moral  and  Ascetical  Wor\s.  New  York:  Fathers  of  the  Church, 
Inc.,  1959,  Vol.  40,  The  Apparel  of  Women,  Pp.  111-149.  The  Chaplet, 
Pp.  223-267.  Flight  in  Time  of  Persecution,  Pp.  269-307. 
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Quay,  Paul  M.  (Chicago  Province)  "Contraception  and  Conjugal  Love." 
Theological  Studies,  March  1961,  Vol.  22,  Pp.  18-40. 

QuESNELL,  QuENTiN  (Wisconsin  Province)  "Mary  is  the  Church."  Thought, 
Spring  1961,  Vol.  XXXVI,  No.  40,  Pp.  25-39. 

Sheets,  John  R.  (Marquette  U.)  "The  Scriptural  Dimension  of  St.  Thomas." 
American  Ecclesiastical  Review,  March  1961,  Vol.  144,  Pp.  154-173. 

Smith,  Simon  E.  (New  England  Province)  "The  Dead  Sea  Scrolls:  A  Bib- 
liographical Orientation."  Theology  Digest,  i960,  Vol.  VIII,  No.  3,  Pp. 
186-188. 

Van  Roo,  William  A.  (Wisconsin  Province)  De  Sacramentis  in  Genere. 
Rome,  Italy:  Gregorian  U.  Press,  i960,  xvi-374  (Second  Edition) 

VoLLERT,  Cyril  (Wisconsin  Province)  "The  Eucharist:  Quests  for  Insights 
from  Scripture."  Theological  Studies,  Sept.  i960.  Vol.  21,  Pp.  404-443. 

 ,  "Man  in  the  Vision  of  Teilhard  de  Chardin."  Catholic  Mind. 

Sept.-Oct.  i960,  Vol.  58,  Pp.  402-409. 

 ,  "The  Mariology  of  St.  Lawrence  of  Brindisi,"  Pp.  62-77,  in 

Saint  Lawrence  of  Brindisi  Doctor  of  the  Universal  Church.  Washington, 
D.C.:  Capuchin  Educational  Conference,  1961,  128. 

Wassmer,  Thomas  A.  (St.  Peter's  College)  "El  Problema  y  El  Misterio  Del 
Pecado  en  Las  Obras  de  Graham  Greene,"  humen  (in  Spain),  i960.  Vol. 
9,  Pp.  237-246. 

 ,  "The  Trinitarian  Theology  of  Augustine  and  His  Debt  to 

Plotinus."  Harvard  Theological  Review,  Oct.  i960.  Vol.  LIII,  No.  4,  Pp. 
261-268. 


UNITED 

In  fact  it  must  never  be  forgotten  that  the  subject  of  Christian  edu- 
cation is  man  whole  and  entire,  soul  united  to  body  in  unity  of  nature, 
with  all  his  faculties  natural  and  supernatural,  such  as  right  reason  and 
revelation  show  him  to  be;  man,  therefore,  fallen  from  his  original  estate 
but  redeemed  by  Christ  and  restored  to  the  supernatural  condition  of 
adopted  son  of  God,  though  without  the  preternatural  privileges  of 
bodily  immortality  or  perfect  control  of  appetite.  There  remain,  there- 
fore, in  human  nature  the  effects  of  original  sin,  the  chief  of  which  are 
weakness  of  will  and  disorderly  inclinations. 

—Pope  Pius  XI 


Foundation  Dates  American  Jesuit 
Provinces  and  Schools 


Eugene  F.  Mangold,  S.J. 


Editor's  Note:  The  following  foundation  dates  of  the  various  American  Jesuit 
Provinces  and  educational  institutions  are  compiled  from  information  sent  in  by 
officials  of  the  Provinces  and  schools  themselves.  The  question  asked  was:  What 
do  you  consider  to  be  the  official  foundation  date  of  your  institution?  Under  these 
circumstances,  we  believe  the  following  dates  may  be  considered  as  the  official 
foundation  dates  of  the  various  Provinces  and  schools.  The  asterisk  (*)  after  cer- 
tain dates  indicates  an  explanatory  note  on  this  institution  will  be  found  at  the 
end  of  the  tables. 

Provinces 


Chronological 
1833  Maryland 
Missouri 

(Mission— May  31,  1823) 
(Vice-Province— Mar.  9,  1840) 
New  Orleans 

(Independent  Mission — Apr.  28, 
1880) 
California 
New  England 

(Vice-Province— July  31,  1921) 
Chicago 

(Ohio  Vice-Province — Nov.  1, 
1925)* 
Oregon 
New  York 
Detroit 

(Regio— June  25,  1954) 
Wisconsin 
(Regio — June  25,  1954) 
1960  Buffalo 


1863 


1907 


1909 
1926 

1928 


1932 
1943 
1955 

1955 


Alphabetical 

Buffalo 

California 

Chicago 

Detroit 

Maryland 

Missouri 

New  England 

New  Orleans 

New  York 

Oregon 

Wisconsin 


June  21,  1960 
Sept.  8,  1909 
Aug.  15,  1928 
Aug.  15,  1955 
Feb.  2,  1833 
Dec.  3,  1863 
July  31,  1926 
Aug.  15,  1907 
Julv2,  1943 
Feb.  2,  1932 
Aug.  15,  1955 


Colleges  and  Universities 


1789  Georgetown  University 

1818  Sl  Louis  Universit}- 

1830  Spring  Hill  College 

1831  Xavier  University 
1841  Fordham  University 
1843  Holy  Cross  College 
1851  St  Joseph's  College 
1851  Santa  Clara  University 


Boston  College 
Canisius  College 
Creighton  University 
Fairfield  University' 
Fordham  University 
Georgetown  University 
Gonzaga  University 
Holy  Cross  College 


1863 

1870 

1878 

1947 

1841 

1789* 

1887 

1843 


Foundation  Dates 

Chronological 

1852  Loyola  College,  Baltimore 

1855  San  Francisco  University 

1863  Boston  College 

1870  Canisius  College 

1870  Loyola  University,  Chicago 

1872  St.  Peter's  College 

1 877  Detroit  University 

1878  Creighton  University 
1881  Marquette  University 

1886  John  Carroll  University 

1887  Gonzaga  University 

1887  Regis  College 

1888  Scranton  University 

1891  Seattle  University 

1910  Rockhurst  College 

1911  Loyola  University,  Los  Angeles 

1912  Loyola  University,  New  Orleans 

1946  Le  Moyne  College 

1947  Fairfield  University 
1954  Wheeling  College 

High 

1789  Georgetown  Prep. 

1818  St.  Louis  U.  High 

1821  Gonzaga,  D.  C. 

1841  FordhamPrep. 

1841  St.  Xavier  High 

1847  Jesuit  High,  N.  O. 

1847  Xavier,  N.Y. 

1851  Bellarminc,  San  Jose 

1851  St.  Joseph's 

1852  Loyola,  Towson 
1852  St.  Ignatius,  S.  F. 
1857  Marquette  U.  High 
1863  Boston  College  High 
1865  Loyola  High,  L.  A. 

1869  St.  Ignatius,  Chicago 

1870  Canisius  High 
1872  St.  Peter's 

1877  U.  of  D.  High 

1878  Creighton  Prep. 
1880  Campion 

1886  St.  Ignatius,  Cleveland 

1887  Gonzaga,  Spokane 
1887  Regis,  Denver 

1892  Seattle  Prep. 

1899  Jesuit  High,  Tampa 

1900  Loyola,  N.Y. 
1902  Jesuit,  Shreveport 

1908  Brooklyn  Prep. 

1909  Loyola,  Wilmette 

1910  Rockhurst 
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/Uphobctical 

John  Carroll  University 

1  Bod 

Le  Moyne  College 

Loyola  College,  Baltimore 

Loyola  University,  Chicago 

1  C7r> 
1 0/  U 

Loyola  University,  Los  Angeles 

1  Q  1  1 

Loyola  University,  New  Orleans 

1912 

Marquette  University 

1881 

Regis  College 

1887 

Rockhurst  College 

1 Q 1  n* 

i»t.  Josepn  s  Uollege 

10^1 

i  o5 1 

Saint  Louis  University 

1818* 

St.  Peter's  College 

1872 

Seatde  University 

1891 

bprmg  rlill  college 

1  o5[} 

University  of  Detroit 

1877 

University  of  San  Francisco 

1855 

University  of  Santa  Clara 

1851 

University  of  Scranton 

1888* 

Wheeling  College 

1954 

Xavier  University 

1831* 

SCHOOLS 

j  Bishop's  Latin,  Pittsburgh 

lyoi 

Bellarmine,  San  Jose 

LojL 

Bellarmine,  Tacoma 

iyZo 

Boston  College  High 

1863 

Brebeuf  Prep.,  Indianapolis 

Brooklyn  Prep. 

1908 

oropny  rrep. 

1  C 

Campion 

1880* 

Canisius  High 

lo/U 

Chaplain  Kapaun 

1956 

Cheverus 

1917* 

Colegio  San  Ignacio 

v^ranwell 

Creighton  Prep. 

lo/o 

rairnela  rrep. 

1^42 

Ford  ham  Prep. 

1841* 

Georgetown  Prep. 

1789 

Gonzaga  High,  D.  C. 

1821* 

Gonzaga  Prep.,  Spokane 

1887* 

Jesuit  College  Prep.,  Houston 

Jesuit  High,  Dallas 

ly^l 

Jesuit  High,  El  Paso 

1959 

Jesuit  High,  New  Orleans 

lo4/* 

Jesuit  High,  Pordand 

1955 

jcoLiiL  iniyii}  oiiicNcpoiL 

1  on?* 

Jesuit  High,  Tampa 

1899 

Loyola  Academy,  Wilmette 

1909* 

Loyola  High,  Los  Angeles 

1865* 

Loyola  High,  Missoula 

1911* 

Loyola  High,  Towson 

1852 
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Chronological 

Alphabetical 

1011 

Loyola,  Nlissoula 

Loyola  School,  N.  Y. 

1900 

P/.rric    XT  V 

Marquette  U.  High 

1857 

Bellarminc,  Tacoma 

McQuaid 

1954 

XJlUUiiy  ZlZ-V, 

Regis  High,  Denver 

1887 

Regis  High,  N.Y. 

1913 

Jesuit  riign,  uaiias 

Rockhurst  High 

1910* 

Chevcrus 

St.  Ignatius,  Chicago 

1869 

1Q47 

X^dlillCiU  IrlCU. 

St  Ignatius,  Cleveland 

1886 

1  Q44 

u(.IaiiLUli  JrlCU. 

St.  Ignatius,  San  Francisco 

1855 

i  y  J  L 

St  Joseph's 

1851* 

1  y  j~ 

iVltV^Udltl 

St  Louis  U.  High 

1818 

1955 

Jesuit,  Portland 

St  Peter's 

1872 

1956 

Chaplain  Kapaun 

St.  Xavier  High,  Cincinnati 

1841 

1959 

Jesuit  High,  El  Paso 

Scranton  Prep. 

1944 

1959 

Jesuit  College  Prep.,  Houston 

Seattle  Prep. 

1892 

1961 

Bishop's  Latin 

University  of  Detroit  High 

1877* 

1962 

Brebeuf  Prep.,  Indianapolis 

Xavier  High,  Concord 

1962 

1962 

Xavier  High,  Concord 

Xavier  High,  N.Y. 

1847 

Tertianships 

1898 

St.  Stanislaus 

Manresa  Hall 

1927 

1927 

Manresa  Hall 

Our  Lady  of  Martyrs 

1937 

St.  Robert's  Hall 

St  Joseph  Hall 

1947 

1939 

Our  Lady  of  the  Martyrs 

St  Robert's  Hall 

1935 

1947 

St.  Joseph  Hall 

St  Stanislaus 

1898 

1958 

Colegio  San  Alonso  (Brothers) 

Colegio  San  Alonso 

1958 

Theologates 

1869 

Woodstock  College 

Alma  College 

1934 

1922 

Weston  College 

St.  Mary's  College 

1931* 

1931 

St  Mary's  College 

West  Baden  College 

1939 

Alma  College 

Weston  College 

1922 

yyDy 

West  Baden  College 

Woodstock  College 

1869 

Philosophates 

1916 

Mount  St.  Michael's 

Assumption  Hall 

1937 

1922 

Weston  College 

Fusz  Memorial 

1934 

West  Baden  College 

Loyola  Seminary 

1955 

1937 

Assumption  Hall 

Mount  St  Michael's 

1916* 

1954 

Fusz  Memorial 

West  Baden  College 

1934 

1955 

Loyola  Seminary 

Weston  College 

1922 

Novitiates 

AND  JUNIORATES 

1823 

St  Stanislaus,  Florissant 

Bellarmine  College 

1955 

1888 

Sacred  Heart,  Los  Gatos 

Colombiere  College 

1959 

1889 

St  Charles  College,  Grand  Coteau 

Jesuit  College 

1959 

1903 

St.  Andrew-on-Hudson 

Milford  Novitiate 

1927 
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Chronological 

1922  Shadowbrook 

1927  Milford  Novitiate 

1930  Novitiate  of  St.  Isaac,  Wernersville 

1932  St.  Francis  Xavier,  Sheridan 

1955  Bcllarmine  College,  Plattsburgh 

1959  Jesuit  College,  St.  Bonifacius 

1959  Colombiere  College 


Alphabetical 

Novitiate  of  St.  Isaac  Jogues  1930 

Sacred  Heart  Novitiate  1888 

St.  Andrev^r-on-Hudson  1903 

St.  Charles  College  1889 

St.  Francis  Xavier  1932 

St.  Stanislaus  1823 

Shadowbrook  1922 


Explanatory  Notes 


Ohio  Vice-Province 
November  1,  1925 


Georgetown  University 
1789 


Rockhurst  College 
1910 

St.  Louis  University 
1818 


Spring  Hill  College 
1830 

University  of  Scranton 
1888 

Xavier  University 
1831 


Bellarmine  Prep. 
1851 

Brophy  College  Prep. 
1928 

Campion 
1880 

Cheverus 
1917 

Creighton  Prep. 
1958 


Fordham  Prep. 
1841 


The  institutions  of  Chicago  and  the  State  of  Illinois  re- 
mained under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Province  of  Missouri. 
The  Vice-Province  territory  consisted  of  all  the  territory 
presendy  belonging  to  the  Provinces  of  Chicago  and  De- 
troit, exclusive  of  the  State  of  Illinois. 

Honored  by  Pope  Pius  XI  in  1924  as  "alma  mater  of  all 
catholic  colleges  and  universities  in  the  United  States  of 
America." 

The  Charter  was  granted  in  1910.  The  high  school  started 
in  1914.  The  college  started  in  1917. 

The  St.  Louis  Academy  was  founded  by  Bishop  DuBourg 
in  1818.  From  1820  to  1827  it  was  conducted  by  the  dioce- 
san clergy  under  the  name  of  St.  Louis  College.  The  Society 
took  over  control  in  1827. 

Under  control  of  the  Bishop  and  diocesan  clergy  until  1847, 
when  the  Society  assumed  control. 

Founded  as  St.  Thomas  College  in  1888.  The  Society  as- 
sumed control  in  1942. 

Founded  as  the  Athenaeum  by  Bishop  Fenwdck.  The  So- 
ciety assumed  control  in  1840  and  changed  name  to  St. 
Xavier  College. 

Moved  to  separate  location  in  1926.  Up  to  1929  was  known 
as  University  of  Santa  Clara  High  School. 

School  closed  from  1935  to  1952. 


Founded  as  Sacred  Heart  College.  Name  changed  to  Cam- 
pion in  1913. 

Under  diocesan  control  until  1942  when  Society  assumed 
control. 

Originally  founded  in  1878.  Date  given  indicates  the  set- 
ting up  of  the  Prep,  as  a  separate  and  independent  com- 
munity. 

St.  John's  College  founded  by  Archbishop  Hughes.  Jesuits 
from  St.  Mary's  in  Kentucky  take  over  administration  in 
1846.  From  1906  to  1931,  Fordham  Prep,  was  known  as 
St.  John's  College  High  School. 


i88 

Gonzaga  High,  D.  C. 
1821 


Gonzaga  Prep. 
1887 
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Originally  started  as  Washington  Seminary.  Gonzaga  Col- 
lege charter  granted  in  1858.  College  classes  discontinued 
in  1907. 


Jesuit  College  Prep.,  Houston 
1959 

Jesuit  High,  New  Orleans 
1847 

Jesuit  High,  Shrcveport 
1902 

Loyola  Academy,  Wilmette 
1909 

Loyola  High,  Los  Angeles 
1865 


Loyola  High,  Missoula 
1911 

Rockhurst  High 
1910 

St.  Joseph's 
1851 

University  of  Detroit  High 


St.  Mary's  College 
1931 


Fusz  Memorial 
1954 

Mount  St.  Michael's 
1916 


Tide  changed  from  Gonzaga  High  to  Gonzaga  Prep,  in 
1954,  when  the  school  moved  into  new  building. 

First  classes  in  September  1961. 

Started  as  College  of  the  Immaculate  Conception.  School 
moved  to  separate  location  in  1926. 

Operated  for  many  years  under  the  tide  of  St.  John's  High 
School. 

Separate  incorporation  in  1955.  Moved  to  new  building  in 
1956. 

Under  direction  of  the  Vincentian  Fathers  under  the  name 
of  Sl  Vincent's  from  1865  to  1911.  Taken  over  by  the 
Society  in  1911  and  name  changed  to  Loyola  High. 

This  school  was  closed  from  1932  to  1952. 
First  high  school  classes  in  1914. 

School  catalogue  states  that  the  school  functioned  as  far 
back  as  1781  under  the  tide  of  "the  Old  School." 

High  school  moved  to  separate  location  in  1931.  It  was 
separately  incorporated  in  1948. 

Founded  as  an  Indian  Mission  in  1848.  College  was  started 
in  1869.  College  was  closed  and  School  of  Theology  was 
started  in  1931. 

Philosophate  of  Missouri  Province  at  St.  Louis  University 
dates  from  1889.  The  date  of  1954  marks  the  foundation 
of  the  new  scholasticate  building. 

Philosophate  of  Oregon  Province  was  originally  opened  at 
St.  Ignatius  Mission  in  1895.  In  1899  it  was  transferred  to 
Gonzaga  College  and  in  1916  it  was  transferred  to  its 
present  location. 


FOR  GOD,  NATION 

Wc  need  men  of  genius  who  live  for  God  and  their  country;  men  of 
action  who  seek  for  Hght  in  the  company  of  those  who  know;  men  of 
reUgion  who  understand  that  God  reveals  Himself  in  science,  and  works 
in  nature,  as  in  the  soul  of  man,  for  the  good  of  those  who  know  (and 
.  .  . )  those  who  love  Him. 

— Bishop  John  L.  Spalding 


News  from  the  Field 


SOCIETY  STATISTICS  taken  from  the  latest  official  prospectus  pub- 
lished by  the  Roman  Curia  show  the  following  figures  for  the  beginning 
of  the  year  1961.  The  total  membership  in  the  Society  for  1961  is  hsted 
as  35,086  members.  The  ten  Assistancies  listed  in  order  of  size  are: 
United  States,  8101  members — 23.1  percent;  Spain,  5281  members — 15. i 
percent;  England,  5016  members — 14.3  percent;  India  and  Oriental  Asia, 
3667  members — 10.5  percent;  Germany,  2872  members — 8.2  percent; 
Central  America,  2473  members — 7.0  percent;  France,  2286  members — 
6.5  percent;  Italy,  2074  members — 5.9  percent;  South  America,  1892 
members — 5.4  percent;  Slavic,  1424  members — 4.1  percent.  The  three 
Assistancies  of  United  States,  Spain  and  England  with  a  total  member- 
ship of  18,398  members  comprise  52.4  percent  of  the  entire  Society 
membership. 

The  American  Assistancy  with  its  membership  of  8101  members 
comprises  23.34  percent  of  the  priests,  29.21  percent  of  the  scholastics,  and 
11.43  percent  of  the  brothers  of  the  entire  Society. 

American  Provinces  Hsted  in  order  of  size  for  the  year  1961  are  New 
YorJ^  (13.86  percent);  New  England  (13.66  percent);  Maryland  (10.25 
percent) ;  California  (10.04  percent)  ;  Missouri  (9.32  percent)  ;  Wisconsin 
(8.88  percent);  Oregon  (8.42  percent);  Chicago  (8.15  percent);  New 
Orleans  (7.43  percent)  ;  Detroit  (6.27  percent) ;  Buffalo  (3.72  percent) . 


Provinces  of  the  Society  According  to  Assistancies 


Province 

Vice-Province 

Missio 

Total 

Italian 

5 

0 

0 

5 

German 

6 

2 

I 

9 

French 

4 

2 

0 

6 

Spanish 

7 

0 

0 

7 

English 

7 

2 

0 

9 

America-United  States 

II 

0 

0 

II 

Slavic 

3 

3 

0 

6 

South  America 

4 

2 

0 

6 

India  and  Oriental  Asia 

6 

8 

0 

M 

Central  America 

3 

4 

0 

7 

23 

I 

80 

190 
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Eastern 


Mid -Western 


Far  West 


Manpower  Strength 

(based  upon  ineunte  i960  figiires  of  Roman  prospectus) 

Traditional  Regional  Groupings 

Regional 
Bufialo .     .  . 
Maryland  . 
New  England  . 
New  York  . 

REGIONAL  TOTAL 


3.72% 
10.25% 

13.66% 

13.86% 


Regional 

Chicago   8.15% 

Detroit   6.27% 

Missouri   9-3^% 

New  Orleans   743% 

Wisconsin   8.88% 

REGIONAL  TOTAL  

Regional 

California  10.04% 

Oregon  8.42% 

REGIONAL  TOTAL  


4149% 


40.05% 


18.46% 


GRANTS  AND  GIFTS.  This  year's  annual  benefit  dinner  for  die 
Stxitch  Medical  School  of  Loyola  University  of  Chicago  was  a  very 
happy  occasion.  Mrs.  Frank  }.  Lewis,  widow  of  the  great  benefactor  of 
Loyola,  electrified  the  audience  with  the  surprise  announcement  of  a 
gift  of  one  million  dollars  to  the  medical  school.  The  gift  was  to  be 
matched  with  the  raising  of  another  three  million  dollars  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  new  medical  school  and  teaching  hospital.  Right  on  the 
heels  of  this  gift,  it  was  announced  that  the  first  miUion  of  the  matching 
funds  had  already  been  contributed  by  another  donor  who  was  identified 
only  as  "a  very  close  friend  of  Loyola."  Negotiations  are  under  way  for 
clearance  to  purchase  ground  for  the  new  medical  set-up  on  the  grounds 
of  the  Hines  Veterans  Hospital  in  suburban  Maywood. 

CREIGHTON  UNIVERSITY  announces  a  federal  matching  grant  of 
$617,723  for  the  construction  of  their  Medical  Research  facility.  The 
federal  grant  will  be  joined  to  the  recent  gift  of  an  undisclosed  sum — 
"by  far  the  largest  ever  made  to  Creighton" — from  Mrs.  Mabel  L.  Criss. 
Present  plans  call  for  the  construction  of  a  six-story  structure  at  an  esti- 
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mated  cost  of  one  and  a  quarter  million  dollars.  The  new  Medical 
Facility  will  contain  research  and  office  facilities,  an  out-patient  depart- 
ment, a  classroom-laboratory  unit,  and  will  also  house  the  School  of 
Pharmacy. 

ST.  LOUIS  UNIVERSITY  has  received  a  gift  of  $250,000  from  the 
Louis  D.  Beaumont  Foundation  of  Cleveland  to  be  used  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Beaumont  Physics  Research  Center  in  the  new  22.5  acre 
extension  of  the  University  into  the  Mill  Creek  Area.  This  whole  new 
University  area  is  to  be  developed  at  the  cost  of  $3,483,100.  Besides  the 
Science  and  Engineering  Center,  it  will  provide  student  union  facilities 
for  the  University. 

DORMITORIES  have  been  announced  by  the  following  schools:  ]ohn 
Carroll  University,  a  three  story  dorm  for  400  men  at  a  cost  of  $1,911,000; 
Fairfield  University,  a  four  story  dorm  for  200  men  at  a  cost  of  $950,000; 
Roc\hurst  College,  a  three  story  dorm  for  216  men  at  a  cost  of  $850,000; 
St.  Louis  University,  a  seventeen  story  dorm  for  853  men  at  a  cost  of  over 
$2,000,000;  Gonzaga  University,  a  dorm  for  368  women  at  a  cost  of 
$700,000.  Connected  with  the  new  dorm,  Gonzaga  will  build  a  $100,000 
addition  to  their  Union  Building. 

BOSTON  COLLEGE  had  the  grand  opening  of  their  McEhoy  Com- 
mons in  late  November.  The  largest  building  on  the  Boston  College 
campus  it  contains  lounges,  dining  rooms,  conference  rooms,  an  audi- 
torium and  the  faciUties  to  serve  3,600  meals  a  day.  At  approximately  the 
same  time,  SANTA  CLARA  announced  the  breaking  of  ground  for 
their  Benson  Student  Union. 

JESUIT  COLLEGE  PREP  of  Houston  which  just  opened  up  its  fresh- 
man year  this  September  already  has  the  eyes  of  Houston  on  it.  A  gift — 
unrestricted — of  $750,000  has  just  been  given  this  newest  Jesuit  high 
school  by  the  estate  of  the  late  T.  J.  O'Connell.  Added  to  the  original  gift 
of  an  85  acres  of  land  worth  $810,000  from  the  non-Catholic  family  of 
Frank  Sharp  for  the  site  of  the  school,  Houston  seems  destined — we  hope 
— to  become  a  sharer  of  some  of  that  fabulous  oil  money  of  Texas. 

CAMPION  PREP  of  Prairie  du  Chien  broke  ground  in  October  for 
their  new  $900,000  athletic  center.  The  center  will  contain  a  spectator 
gym  and  an  olympic  size  swimming  pool. 


J.E.A.  PUBLICATIONS-PRICE  LIST 

( some  publications  in  short  supply — all  plus  postage) 


REPRINTS: 

Changing  Structure  of  The  Jesuit  High  School,  by  Harvanek  .  .25 

Duties  and  Functions  of  Province  Prefects  15 

On  Vocations,  by  Colcran  15 

The  Teacher  and  Scholar  in  Jesuit  Institutions, 
by  Weigel,  Ong,  Gibbons  25 

St.  Ignatius  and  Humanism,  by  Dc  Dainville  50 

PROCEEDINGS  AND  SYLLABI: 

Deans'  Institute — Santa  Clara  1955  3.50 

Deans'  Institute — Spokane  1961  6.00 

Institute  of  College  Religion — Holy  Cross  1951  3.00 

Institute  for  Schools  and  Departments  of  Business 
Administration — ^Denver  i960  5.00 

Institute  for  High  School  Principals — Denver  1959  3.50 

Manual  for  High  School  Administrators  out  of  print 

Teaching  in  Jesuit  High  Schools  (excerpts  from  Manual)  .    .    .  1.65 

Speaking — A  Teacher's  Handbook — 1954  .  1.50 

Speech  Syllabus  for  Houses  of  Ours — ^Four  Year  Course  i960  .  2.50 

Principles  and  Policies  Concerning  Graduate  Programs 
in  Jesuit  Institutions — 1958   50 
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